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» THE Wayside has been chosen eoteaieny ~ pg these 2 Roses. 
F True leaders in color; habit of growth, and fragrance. 
COMMANDERS Something to really look forward to is the new “Mum” Mme. 
ROSE Chiang Kai-Shek, the finest and hardiest one in our collection. 
A truly regal one. 
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A TRULY REGAL“MUM” 


An exquisite new one with stiffly 
petaled, double blooms, so perfectly 
arranged that they look like green- 
house grown ones. Blooms two 
inches in diameter. Flowering in 
late August and September. 

The coloring a _ blending of 
chrome and cadmium yellow, and soft tinted old gold with a 
slight undertone of rose. a 

A truly regal flower in compliment to the lady for whom it 1s 










































named. “Pearl Harbor’—this new Hybrid { 
This new rose “Douglas MacArthur” Price: $1.00 each © Three $2.75 © Doz. $10 Tea Rose will commemorate and 
is one of our true leaders. A vigor- honor our fellow Americans who 
ous, free-blooming hybrid tea. he ° —— gave their lives that America might 
strong bushes send up numerous , : é live on. Vigorous canes. Excep- 
shoots loaded with buds and dark These hybrids of Dr. Leonian’s cover a wide range of startling tionally long and pointed buds. Up- 
green foliage. and fascinating colors. So many, in fact, we are not trying to per surface of petals delicate shade 


The tulip shaped buds open into separate them, but sell them to you in units of 6, 12, and 25 a a 


glorious flowers of rose gold and hybrid plants. Entirely different in color from any you may pink, with golden bronze 

salmon, exquisitely blended. A royal have. No yellows. Every shade from deepest burnt orange shadings at the base. Outside of 

tribute to the man for whom this through flaming orange red into amazing tints of pastel old rose petals vivid Tyrian rose. 

rare rose is named. and maroon shades. Practically thornless. 

Price: $1.50 each © $15 a dozen Price: 6 plants $3 @ 12 plants $5 © 25 plants $10 Price: $1.50 each @ $15 a dozen 
WAYSIDE'S Famous Book Catalog Sole American Agents for Sutton’s Famous Seeds 


Because of conditions we have only had a limited number printed, 


so be sure to get your name in early. More new Roses, Flowering “<= W. ° | | 
Shrubs and Plants. Filled with rare and interesting items for OY SIC e are ens 











your garden. All new flowers in true life colors. To be sure : 
of this famous, helpful and timely book, kindly enclose with your W e i 
request 25 cents in coins or stamps to cover postage and handling 29 Mentor Ave., Mentor Ohio i 
cost. Trade Mark 

Reg. U.S.A. $ 



























uP "s e To plant the best seeds that grow, 
you'll want these 5 choice kinds: 


luscious, solid, scarlet Marglobe 


Tomato; tender Scarlet Globe 
Radish; tasty Detroit Dark Red 
. Beet; crisp Iceberg Lettuce; and 
Chantenay Carrot. Send dime to- 
for Your Victory Garden day for all 5, a 10c-Pkt. of each. 


There will be both pleasure and profit in raising your own garden-fresh vegetables this summer. 
In addition to helping produce more food, you will be assured of an ample supply for the table 
and for canning; some may be unavailable on the markets; all will be higher priced. But we have 
not raised prices for Burpee’s Seeds. To be sure of yours, order direct from this ad. 
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Burpee’s Kitchen Garden Burpee’s Suburban Garden Burpee’s Country Garden 

Special, 15 Pkts. (Value $1.70 2400 Sq. Ft. (Value $3.45) 

? ( ¢ $1.70) Enough for most families. 25 kinds: %- 5000 Bq. Ft. (Value $4.88) 
For a garden about 20 x 30 ft.—all of us Lb. ea. of 3 Beans (1 Green, 1 Wax, 1 Enough for the table, also some to can and 
are urged to grow more vegetables. Famous Lima), and Peas; 1 Oz. Spinach; 1 Pkt. store. 1 Lb. ea. of Green Beans, Limas, 
Burpee Tomato, Beet, 2 Stringless Beans ea. of 2 Beets (1 early), Cabbage, 2 Car- Peas; %-Lb. ea. of Wax Beans, Hybrid 
(1 Green, 1 Wax), 2 Radishes (1 red, 1 rots, Cucumber, 2 Lettuces (leaf & head), Bantam Corn; 1 Oz. Spinach; 24-Pkts., 1 
white), Swiss Chard, Carrot, Golden Ban- Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, 2 Radishes (1 ea. of Soy Bean, Endive, Kale, Muskmelon, 
tam Corn, Onion, Cucumber, Leaf Let- red, 1 white), Salsify, Summer Squash, Pepper, Pumpkin, Acorn, Squash, and 17 
tuce, Parsley, Early Bush Squash, $ Golden Bantam and White Corn, y like the Pkts. in Suburban Garden 5 
Turnip. ALL 15 PACKETS post- Swiss Chard, Tomato, Turnip. All 2 except Parsnip, Salsify and White 3 
ID a. 'o.< Se eiare ko a's ala ohata nee 25 Varieties, postpaid ......... Corn. All 30 Varieties, postpaid . 











Seed Catalog. See Burpee’s America 

Alldouble Petunia, first ever created 

in America, new Jubilee Tomato to 

use in place of oranges, the Mme. 

Chiang Kai-Shek Marigold, etc. 

Burpees are now in Clinton, lowa, as well 
as in Philadelphia. 


Burpee s Seed Catalog *“ coupon TO ORDER | 
To plan next Summer's Victory W. Atlee Burpee Co., 666 Burpee Building 

FRE a write today for Burpee's Philadelphia, Pa. (or) Clinton, Iowa ‘ ; 
Seed Catalog — all about the best Send me postpaid the Burpee’s Seeds checked below: 1 

seeds that grow. Accurate descriptions and 05 Pkts. V bl C) Suburban Gard } 
pictures of finest Vegetables and Flowers, ts. ae 10c eources 5 Kinds $2 r 
meaty Si tester; Dae Sremnne C) Kitchen Garden , C}Country Garden vee 
information—the leading American 1s Pkts. $1 y 30 Kinds $3! 
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1 Send Burig?’s Seed Catalog FREE. 


666 Burpee Bldg. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co, ruth... {| BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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A GARDEN soil well-limed to a depth of two feet will grow garden 
crops with very little fertilizer. See Horticulture, March 1, 1942. 

REMEMBER that pruning early-flowering shrubs now will rob the 
plants of bloom in the Spring. See Horticulture, February 15, 1942. 

PLACE orders for asparagus plants soon. Buy twice as many plants as 
are wanted and then pick out a uniform grade of superior individuals 
for actual setting. 

WHILE the total amounts of garden seeds may be ample, those of certain 
varieties are apparently limited in supply. To make sure of obtaining 
seeds of favorite varieties, place orders at once. 

SEEDS started too soon indoors may be in condition to set out long be- 
fore the soil is ready, or the weather warm. Such plants may suffer 
harmful crowding and starvation while waiting for planting time. 

SEEDS sown in rows are more evenly distributed, covered more uni- 
formly, more able to help each other push out to the light and, after 
germination, easier to lift for transplanting than those which are 
broadcast. 

TOP-RANKING peach varieties for general planting are Elberta, Golden 
Jubilee and J. H. Hale. Promising new kinds are Halehaven, Valiant 
and Vedette. There are other new varieties adapted to particular 
localities and conditions. 

HOUSE plants which are now starting to make new growth are in a 
position to benefit from feeding. Along with the resumption of active 
growth will come a need for more generous watering. See Horticulture, 
January 15, 1942. 

WHEN filling coldframes and seed boxes, spread each additional wheel- 
barrow load or shovelful as it is applied. Dumping in heaps and level- 
ing later may make for an uneven consistency and cause settling in 
corners and at edges. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS started from cuttings will make just as large and 
probably much more healthy plants than those started by dividing the 
old shoots. Cuttings can be rooted in sand or in glasses of water. See 
Horticulture, March 1, 1942. 

KEEP down the daytime air temperatures in frames and small greenhouses 
by attentive ventilation. Outside air should be admitted slowly as the 
temperature rises rather than in one cold blast at noon after the interior 
temperature has risen too high. 

IT HAS been estimated that in addition to plowing or spading, a home 
food garden for five persons will require about one hour's attention 
a day from April 15 to November 1, on the part of one person. See 
Horticulture, February 15, 1942. 

THE MOST recent ruling permitting the use of chemical nitrogen instead 
of organic substitutes as planned, will make the victory garden fertilizer 
little different from the complete fertilizers to which gardeners are 
accustomed. Victory garden fertilizers are for use on food crops only. 

ROTATION of crops to prevent vegetables from occupying the same 
areas year after year is an important factor in garden planning. Tap- 
root plants such as carrots, beets or parsnips can well follow cabbages, 
broccoli or potatoes. Onions, however, seem to do well when successive 
crops are grown in the same spots. 

SPRAY programs for apples are planned to protect the tree aad its leaves, 
and also the fruit. About eight sprays are recommended but all of them 
are not always necessary. Contrary to popular belief, delayed dormant 
spraying is not as important as that applied just after blossoming ceases, 
and the cover sprays of June and July. 

SOIL in which seeds are to be sown indoors can be freed of damping-off 
fungi by being placed for an hour or two in an even temperature of 
160 degrees. Baking at higher temperatures is unnecessary and can be 
harmful. Another method is to drench the filled containers with scald- 
ing water, using about twice as much water as there is soil to be treated. 
The soil must be allowed to cool and drain thoroughly before sowing. 
Soil treated with live steam should not be used for a number of days 
after treatment. 
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HE Solomon Islands have been brought very close to the United 

States by the fact that American forces have been fighting there 
under most trying conditions. This illustration, from a photograph 
of the late Ernest H. Wilson, indicates the general character of the 
country, which in appearance is rather different from the picture 
which many persons doubtless carry in their minds. It is safe to 
say that this peaceful scene, with a few natives bathing in the clear 


water, is hardly one which American fighting men will bring back. 
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1943 Seed Situation 
Is Clearer 


HERE will be sufficient good 

seed to meet all demands this 
Spring, even with the greatly in- 
creased interest in home gardens, 
according to the state seed testing 
laboratory at Geneva, N. Y. The 
unusual interest in home gardens will 
draw heavily upon the popular 
packet seed stocks, and the choice of 
varieties may not be very wide, but 
probably there will be a sufficient 
supply, inasmuch as seedsmen are 
now making every effort to do their 
part in the food production effort. 




















OTHING that the garden maker 
N can do to help in the winning of 

the war is more important than 
providing food for the coming Winter. 
This means planting the garden for the 
express purpose of growing vegetables 
which can be put into cans and jars for use 
when the snow flies again. It is almost as 
important, however, that there should be 


no waste, and for this reason the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Extension 
Service are planning to provide adequate 
instruction in every community through- 
out the country. 

Dr. H. Z. Taylor, a minister of agricul- 
ture in England, recently wrote, “If I had 
to run a competition for wartime gardens, 
I should award the prizes on Christmas 
Day and I should give the prizes to the men 
with the most food in their storerooms or 
cellars at that time.’’ England has learned 
by bitter experience the necessity of making 
the Summer garden fill the Winter larder. 

Experts tell us that every great city in 
the United States would be without an 
adequate supply of the more perishable 
foods if the railroads were made to cease 
operations for 48 hours. The oil situation 
should be sufficient evidence of the fact that 
the railroads can be handicapped to such an 
extent as to create serious scarcities. 

The Department of Agriculture realizes 
this fact and is starting a recruiting pro- 
gram in all major counties producing per- 
ishable fruits and vegetables for canning to 
help provide the assistance necessary when 
fruits and vegetables are harvested. In a 
release just issued the department says: 

The situation is deemed so urgent that it will 








Fertilizers Available 
Now 


T appears that distributors of fer- 

tilizers in small packages will be 
permitted to sell what they have on 
hand when the new restrictions went 
into effect, even though these ferti- 
lizers have a higher analysis than is 
permitted under the present law. In- 
vestigation shows that many stores 
have a considerable stock of these 
packaged fertilizers on hand, and this 
fact may prove of no little benefit to 
amateurs. Patriotic gardeners will not 
use these fertilizers on ornamentals, , 
but confine them to food crops. 




















be necessary to call on local city clubs, business, 
church, and school groups in addition to all 
available labor on farms to pledge themselves 
to help get in the crop and keep them posted. 

A plan which is now being considered 
in some sections and which merits consider- 
ation by garden clubs as a recommendation 
to school boards, is that high schools be 
closed a month earlier than usual the com- 





This is the center where thrifty housewives in Richmond, Mass., canned vegetables and fruit last year. 
Such centers will be duplicated in hundreds of communities throughout the country in 1943. 








ing Spring so that the students may be 
released for work in market gardens and on 
the farms or in community gardens. The 
situation is Cne that requires prompt and 
decisive action based on local conditions. 

Petitions are now being sent to Wash- 
ington aking for priorities permitting the 
increased production of pressure cookers 
available for canning. [his is highiy im- 
portant :f canning is to be carried on to the 
extent which seems to be necessary both in 
private homes and as community projects. 
The work can be done much faster with 
pressure cookers than by the cold pack 
method and in many sections the cold pack 
method is not desirable unless great empha- 
sis is placed on the fact that tue canned 
vegetables must be boiled vigorously for 
three hours just before the cans are opened. 
This is due to the fact that in some parts 
of the country a dangerous bacillus tound 
in the soil can be carried on the canned 
vegetables and cause very serious illness. 
This bacillus is killed when the canning is 
done in pressure cookers. 

In New England this bacillus does not 
exist and, therefore, the cold pack metkod 
is perfectly feasible and can be used where 


pressure cookers are not found. In any 
event, this phase of the home gardening 
movement is one which cannot be set aside 
in any consideration of the season’s pro- 
gram. Planting and planning for canning 
is of the greatest importance. 


Victory Garden Fertilizer 


INCE the publication of the victory 

garden fertilizer article in Horticulture 
in January some changes have been made in 
the 3-8-7 mixture, changes which home 
gardeners should have pointed out to them. 
Instead of most of the nitrogen coming 
from organics, which are not available. it 
probably will come mostly from sulphate 
of ammonia, which is highly soluble, but 
has a very acid effect on the soil. This 
makes it necessary that the soil be well 
limed if gardeners are to get the most good 
from it. 

There is an advantage to it in that it 
may be used as a liquid fertilizer because 
it is soluble. By mixing a pound to a gallon 
at least two days ahead and then diluting 
one gallon with five gallons of water for 
transplanting or two gallons with five gal- 








larger picture. 


disappear behind their own foliage. 


foresight more than the ax. 


Boston, Mass. 
EE 








PLANT ELIMINATION SOMETIMES PAINFUL 


IMPLIFICATION of planting by elimination is not an ascetic sacrifice. It is 
the intelligent and hence enjoyable exercise of discrimination learned through 
} experience. Plants that are worth having are worth attentive care, which takes all 
the time the gardener has to give. Why should he keep unwanted and unneeded 
stuff which all requires time to maintain. 

There is nothing complicated about getting rid of plants that are not liked or 
those which are obviously in the way. It is no more than ordinary weeding on a 
slightly different scale. The real exercise of taste begins when what is obviously 
the rough work has been done. A fresh, unprejudiced eye is essential. We must start 
out ready to condemn today the plant we struggled hard to put in yesterday. We 
must rid ourselves of comfortable rationalizing—of approving what was done 
because we did it ourselves. If we must soften the admission that we lacked judg- 
ment in the first place, we may remember that the result is only half our own. 
Plants have their own life to live and often enough go quite contrary to what we 
wanted when we put them into the ground. 

So we begin by standing off to criticise what we see as it is today, just as the 
painter stands away from his easel to criticize his work with some perspective. We 
must stand far enough back to lose sight of petty detail and look for discordant 
lines, masses and colors, ready to snatch away our favorite flower if it spoils the 


When we again approach our plants it is not to enjoy but to find out what is 
wrong. We look behind every shrub and tree to discover if some treasure is not 
hidden by a no-account bush. We examine the skyline to decide whether last year’s 
silhouette is getting blurred. We coldly measure our vista lest it be narrowed and 
choked by some arrogant young tree making the most of the light let in by our 
vista-cutting. Look again for the important white birch trunks which quickly 


Sometimes we must get rid of things root and branch. Often cutting limbs (a 
more delicate and intricate undertaking) is all that will be needed. Common sense 
will help. The least experienced gardener can watch for daily changes and try to 
correct and forestall all that is not improvement. 

The program is simple, but it is surprisingly difficult to ‘‘get around’ to doing 
this sort of thing. My own receipt is to study until something wrong is found in 
plant interference or the total picture. Having determined the cure, I let the trouble 
get on my mind till I see nothing else. The beauty of the sunset merely goes to 
prove that the now hated oak tree stands shamefully in the way. If the point is 
sufficiently obvious, then the trouble is usually soon eliminated and forgotten. 

Thereafter, keeping the landscape picture at its best depends on thought and 


-iiaiie Steele. 
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lons of water for side-dressing purposes, 
the gardener will have a very efficient form 
of plant nutrient providing he has used 
sufficient limestone. 

There probably will be further changes 
in the fertilizer situation before the garden- 
ing season opens. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Victory Garden Institute 


SECOND conference on the national 
victory garden program was held at 
the headquarters of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York on January 28 and 29. 
The conference was welcomed by 
Richardson Wright of the host society 
after which H. W. Hochbaum, chairman 
of United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Victory Garden Committee made an 
address. Mr. Hochbaum presented facts 
and figures to prove the urgence for the 
production of vegetable crops by backyard 
gardeners. 

The methods employed for success in 
the 1942 victory garden program in IIli- 
nois were outlined by Lester C. Norris. 
Delos James, spoke on behalf of the agri- 
cultural committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A message from M. L. Wilson, national 
head of extension work. emphasized the 
growing of vegetables from the nutritive 
standpoint. Professor B. S. Pickett of 
Iowa State College discussed the problem 
of handling vegetable surpluses. George E. 
Burkhardt of Long Island spoke of com- 
munity victory gardens. Walter D. Fuller 
of Philadelphia outlined the part which 
publications play in food production. 

Andrew Wing presented a proposal for 
the organization of a Victory Garden In- 
stitute to co-ordinate the efforts of all the 
various state and local victory garden com- 
mittees. The institute which Mr. Wing 
champions is proposed not only as a war- 
time expedient but. also, as a permanent 
body for the promotion of national co- 
operation of horticuitural organizations 
after the war. aul C. Stark of Louisiana, 
Mo., vice-chairman of the national advis- 
ory garden committee, also spoke in favor 
of the founding of such an institute. 

A board of 24 members was appointed 
as follows: 

Thomas J. Watson, 
Lester Norris, St. Charles, Ill.; Paul C. Stark, 
Louisiana, Mo.; Richardson Wright, New 
York, N. Y.; F. F. Rockwell, New York, 
N. Y.; Prof. B. S. Pickett, Ames, lowa; Mrs. 
Alexander Kerr, Los Angeles, Calif.; Louis 
Bromfield, Lucas, Ohio; Mrs. Joseph H. 
Brewer, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. Ray Hast- 
ings, Harrisburg, Pa.; P. O. Davis, Auburn, 
Ala.; Delos James, Washington, D. C.; E. H. 
Bakken, New York, N. Y.; J. S. McCaffery, 
Chicago, Ill.; Arno H. Nehrling, Boston, 
Mass., Eugene Boerner, Newark, N. Y.; George 
A. Ball, Muncie, Ind.; David Burpee, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Horace M. Albright, New York, 
N. Y.; Walter D. Fuller, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Hoyt Paxton, Hendersonville, N. C.; Leonard 
Vaughan, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. W. S. Dutton, 


Wilmington, Del.; Andrew S. Wing, New 
Yor, ™. ¥. 


New York, N. Y.; 
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GIVING THE 1943 GARDEN AN EARLY START — 


Methods to be followed when seeds 
are sown indoors or in coldframes 


"| ina early starting of certain seeds 
indoors can get the victory garden 
under way as soon as outdoor plant- 
ing conditions become suitable. Just when 
to sow the seeds should be determined for 
each kind and for any particular locality 
by counting back in weeks from the prob- 
able date when outdoor planting will be 
possible. This date when frosts will have 
stopped and the soil has become sufficiently 
warmed varies with geography and with 
such local factors as soil type, drainage and 
exposure. 

The careful timing of sowings is made 





Left—After sowing the seeds in flats, firm the 
soil with a block of wood. Right—No shading 
will be needed but the soil must be kept moist. 


important by the fact that the best crops 
will come from those plants which have 
developed unchecked from the moment of 
seed germination. Sowing done too early 
will prove unsatisfactory. Home-grown 
plants which have been forced to suffer 
crowding and starvation while waiting for 
warm weather are seldom as good an in- 
vestment as those purchased at planting 
time from a skilful commercial grower. 
However, in the case of little-known 
strains, it may not be possible to buy 
plants, thus making home-growing the 
only means of supply. Moreover, it is not 
at all difficult to start many plants in the 
house if one has a sunny window and is 
willing to give the matter a little study. 

By restricting early sowings to those 
kinds which require longer seasons or are 
unable to resist Spring frosts but which 
transplant readily, sufficient room will 
probably be available to develop an ample 
number of stocky seedlings. In this group 
will come tomatoes, peppers, and egg- 
plant. In addition, the plant-growing pro- 
gram can well include certain cold weather 
crops of hardier kinds such as cabbage, 
cauliflower, Swiss chard, lettuce and (pos- 
sibly) onions and others. 

As for the other vegetables, most of 
them develop satisfactorily from seeds 
sown outdoors. Seeds of the so-called hardy 
kinds such as onions, cabbage, kale, peas 
and turnips can be planted days, or even 
weeks before the last frost. Some of the 


February 15, 1943 


warm-season-crops, such as most of the 
vine crops, do not transplant very well 
and are best sown where they are to grow, 
after warm weather arrives. 

As to exact timing, tomatoes are usually 
started from one to two months before 
setting, depending on the facilities for car- 
rying them along. Peppers are sown eight 
to 10 weeks ahead. With these it is impor- 
tant to get an early maturing strain. Egg- 
plants require also some two months be- 
fore planting outdoors. Two to two and 
a half months should be allowed for cab- 
bage to reach planting size. Cauliflower 
being slightly more tender, is sown not 
quite so soon as cabbage. For early 
production of Swiss chard a few seeds 
may be started indoors about six weeks 
before the last frost is expected. To 
enable transplanted lettuce to take ad- 
vantage of the cool growing weather, 
its seeds should be sown about two 
months before setting. If started from 
thinly sown seeds indoors, rather than 
from sets, onions should be sown 
about two and one-half months bef :re 
the anticipated planting time. 

Seeds of vegetables as well as those 
of flower garden plants will germinate 
well indoors provided moisture, tem- 
perature and air supply are all favor- 
able. If these factors are all favorable, the 
kind of container or its shape and the me- 
dium in which the seeds are sown can be 
varied widely with comparable results. In 
general, seeds will not germinate well in 
soil which is not loose enough in texture 
to prevent crusting when dry, or which 
does not drain readily. At the same time, it 
should retain water enough to prevent 
rapid fluctuation in moisture supply. The 
time-honored material satisfying these re- 
quirements has been a mixture of garden 
loam, sand and leaf mold composted pref- 
erably a year or more in advance. Since 
high fertility is not nec- 
essary—and can be det- 
rimental—-variations on 
this mixture have ranged 
to the limits of using 








Buying Seeds Early 


S SOON as possible every planter 
should make definite plans to 
obtain his seed supply which should 
be just adequate for his needs and he 
should permit no wasting of vital 
and valuable seed of any kind, either 
through using it too lavishly or by 
planting it upon soil or in locations 
where it cannot readily produce the 
needed food. 

Those who wait until the last 
minute may have to take a very 
limited assortment or may be unable 
to carry out their planting plans, 
warn the authorities. The seed situa- 
tion can and will be met if all do 
their part. 




















SEED DISINFECTANTS 
MAY BE APPLIED AS A 
DUST TO THE SEED 


should be understood that transplanting to 
richer soil should follow as soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to handle. With 
them, as with standard soil mixtures of low 
fertility, root growth will probably proceed 
at a greater rate than top growth, which is 
considered beneficial in young plants. 
Damping-off which may occur either 
before or after the seedlings emerge from 
the soil is caused by moisture-loving fungi 
which lurk near the soil surface. Keeping 
the soil surface reasonably dry and the air 
above it fresh will go a long way towards 
stopping these attacks. In late years it has 
become general practice to pre-treat seed 
soils to kill damping-off fungi before sow- 
ing. Some gardeners bake their soils in the 
oven where a temperature of 160 degrees 
for an hour or so seems to be effective. 
Another simple method is to prepare the 
containers for sowing and to then scald 
their surfaces with a tea kettle a day or two 
in advance of sowing, using about twice 
as much boiling water 
as soil by volume. The 
soil should be cool and 
dry before sowing is 
attempted. Drenching 










its components by them- 
selves. 

When its quick-dry- 
ing properties are over- 
come, sand alone has 
produced excellent seed- 
lings. The same is true 
of the peat moss which 
has of late been substi- 
tuted for leaf mold. 
With peat moss the 
problem may be that 
of taking precautions 
against too much mois- 
ture. When using both 
of these materials it 
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OR MADE INTO 
SOLUTIONS 

AND THE SEED 
SOAKED IN THEM. 





with weak vinegar is 
sometimesrecommended. 
Pre-emergence damping- 
off is controlled reason- 
ably well by dusting the 
seeds before sowing with 
red copper oxide, seme- 
san or spergon. This 
treatment together with 
dry surface and fresh air 
should prevent damp- 
ing-off injury. Seeds al- 
ready dusted are often 
offered for sale. 

When placing the soil 





Disinfecting seeds. in the containers care 








should be taken that the edges and 
corners are not slighted. Even though 
coarse screenings may be put on the 
bottom, the soil about the seeds 
should be finely screened, level and 
firm. 

There are several advantages in 
sowing the seeds in drills rather than 
broadcast. Evener spacing is more 
readily possible, more uniform cov- 
ering is obtained, varying from no 
covering at all for very fine seeds up 
to once or twice the diameter of large 
ones. If possible baking or crusting is 
anticipated, the seeds can be covered 
with sand rather than soil. If this is 
not done, the seeds in drills are in 
position to help each other push out 
to the light. After they are up, seedlings in 
rows will be better ventilated, thus tending 
to check damping-off. Finally, seedlings in 
rows are much more easily and safely lifted 
for transplanting. 

After sowing the seed, containers should 
be watered carefully either from beneath, 
or with a fine spray from above. A piece 
of burlap or newsprint spread flat on the 
soil until germination starts will prevent 
destructive washing effects from overhead 
watering. Germination will proceed best in 
a temperature of about 70 degrees. After 
germination, the seedlings should have 
plenty of light and fresh air, and a slightly 
lower temperature. 

Transplanting should take place as soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle. 
The first move is usually to other contain- 
ers filled with more fertile soil, spacing 
being about two inches each way. 

As in all transplanting, the young plants 
should be watered thoroughly in advance 
of lifting. Some plants such as cabbage, 
lettuce, and cauliflower can carry through 
to planting time in the first container. 
Others such as tomatoes and peppers will 
benefit from more room for both tops and 
roots. The best method for this second 
shift is to put the young plants, in separate 
pots or bands. This is especially true of 
tomatoes, which will respond in better 
yields to the increased room while young 
and the lack of root disturbance at trans- 
planting. Onion seedlings often need no 
transplanting at all, only thinning. 

During this transplanted stage the young 
plants should have ample, but not too 
much water given on a rising temperature, 
and a night temperature of 60 degrees or 
slightly below. Too much forcing at this 
stage will lead to overgrown plants which 
will not transpiant to an outdoor location 
too satisfactorily. Before the plants are 
moved to the open garden their growth 
rate should be slowed down to harden them 
to cope with the sun, wind, lack of moist- 
ure, and even frost which they may en- 
counter in their first weeks outdoors. 

This hardening is usually accomplished 
by giving them less water and reducing the 
temperature in which they stand. Since this 
hardening process is a check to the plants, 
it is obvious that it can be harmful if over- 
done. This is especially true of tomatoes 





Seeds are best sown in rows, each row with a label. 


which may be showing flowers. With the 
latter it is better to hold the plants in 
ample-sized pots with plenty of head room 
until outdoor conditions are definitely 
favorable. Lettuce, on the other hand, can 
stand up under much more vigorous out- 
door conditions. 

The most satisfactory way to carry on 
the hardening process is to use a coldframe. 
The transplanted seedlings are moved to 
the frame from indoors early in the season. 
Progressively increased ventilation with 
protection on cold nights moves the young 
plants to outdoor conditions. 

At the near approach of planting time, 
seedlings of some of the hardier kinds such 
as cabbage may be sown and carried along 
to planting size entirely in the frame. 


Keeping Lilacs Within Bounds 
LTHOUGH it is the general practice 


to prune lilacs immediately after 
flowering, as with other early Spring- 
flowering shrubs, I have found that Sum- 
mer pruning is most helpful in keeping the 
shrubs within bounds. I have a row of 18 
French lilacs that promised to outgrow 
their location as they were making from 
12 to 18 inches of new growth annually. 
Three years ago | pruned them in mid- 
Summer by cutting back the new shoots 
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A coldframe is almost indispensable if the home gardener 


one-half or more. A nurseryman 
who saw it remarked that I probably 
had sacrificed the bloom for the fol- 
lowing Spring, but when he saw the 
shrubs in flower he said: “I think 
you have something there.” 

The cut-back shoots did not start 
a secondary growth and they set an 
abundance of flower buds. In fact, 
the lilacs never bloomed so profusely 
nor produced such beautiful flowers 
as they did following this Summer 
pruning. I repeated this pruning the 
following Summer and with the 
same satisfactory results. Cutting out 
the dead and weak branches of non- 
flowering wood is necessary and this 
can best be done at any time after 
the leaves fall. 

It is probably important to choose the 
right time to Summer-prune lilacs and 
other shrubs. It should not be done so early 
that they will make a secondary growth, 
nor so late that the terminal flower buds 
have started to set. When the new growth 
is three-fourths or more completed is, no 
doubt, the right time to head it back. 
Yearly removal of the suckers is also neces- 
sary to hold lilacs within bounds. 

—Edwin C. Powell. 
Rockville, Md. 


An Ail-Season Plant 


GOOD plant for flower arrangers is 
Bergenia cordifolia (saxifraga). The 
pink flowers on eight- to twelve-inch stems 
are lovely in the Spring border, and the 
large, crisp leaves are beautiful all through 
the year. They remind one of small water- 
lily pads in form and texture, tinged with 
red and purple in Autumn and Winter. 
This foliage will last for months in water, 
and is good for fruit arrangements because 
of the warm coloring. The plant is easy to 
grow in the sunny rock garden or in good 
moist loam in part shade where the flowers 
grow taller and larger than in full sun. 
—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


. 


desires to have early crops. 
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xk greater use of annual flowers in 
war-time gardening seems certain. 
Being a one-season project, annuals 
are in keeping with these times. Further- 
more, with much backyard area given over 


to vegetables—also one-year plantings— 
annual flowers offer the one simple way of 


ee 


The California poppy Harvest Gold 
has single flowers four inches in 
diameter. 


bringing color into useful but not always 
attractive gardens. 

They may be grown with little extra 
effort in rows along with the vegetables for 
the production of cut blooms. A little 
thought as to height and spread can result 
in edgings or borders which will not only 
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Ruby introduces a new color in annual 
larkspurs. The flowers are double and 
come early. 
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ANNUALS ARE USEFUL WAR-TIME FLOWERS — 


They can be grown with little effort and some may 
well be used as a border around the vegetable garden 


yield flowers for cutting, but will also serve 
as screens or background. Gaps in perma- 
nent plantings can also be filled with an- 
nuals for color effect. In short, with purely 
ornamental plantings temporarily made of 
secondary importance the annuals have 
great usefulness, even if planted on a some- 
what catch-as-catch-can basis. 

While there are a great many desirable 
annual flowers—or tender perennials 
grown as annuals—a few stand out in 
popularity. Of this select list, marigolds, 
zinnias and petunias are way out in front 
both in variety and popularity. Following 
close behind are morning glories, lark- 
spurs, cosmos, snapdragons, China asters, 
dianthus or carnations, nasturtiums, an- 
nual phloxes, salvias, sweet peas, verbenas, 
calendulas, nicotianas, sunflowers, cleomes 
and scabiosas. These of course are in addi- 
tion to such edging plants as ageratums, 
lobelias, sweet alyssum and dwarf nierem- 
bergias. 

Even the few kinds of plants in the 
above list are available in wide variety. 
Indeed, there are hundreds of varietal 
names for the more popular kinds. Just 
how to pick out the most pleasing of them 
is a problem, a problem which is now 
being solved for the more prominent ones 
through the agency of the All-America 
tests which are conducted before introduc- 
tion at widely separated points. 

One such testing point is a garden at the 
Pennsylvania State College under the care 
of E. I. Wilde, Conrad B. Link and J. R. 
Culbert. Their planting of annuals at the 
state college has now become a permanent 
undertaking and each year includes tests 
of probably as many varieties as are to be 
found growing anywhere on a single plot 
of ground. Out of these tests comes an an- 
nual report, which deserves the study of 
anyone interested in learning something of 
the relative merits of different varieties 
currently offered — their size and color, 
blooming dates, height and the like, to- 
gether with pertinent remarks about their 
garden behavior. 

For instance, 64 plants from mixed seed 
of extra early Giant of California asters 
yielded eight white-flowering plants, nine 
lavender, eight rose-pink, 15 light violet, 
20 light rose-pink and four deep violet. 
On the other hand, the trial of the aster 
Giant Crego, Deep Blue showed a uni- 
formity of flower color. 

Another interesting note states that 10 
out of 24 plants of the annual hollyhock, 
Indian Spring had not come into flower by 
September 22 of last year. Thirty-six 
pages are required to report on the 453 
samples representing 301 varieties, includ- 
ing 126 kinds of marigolds and 27 com- 
petitors for All-America honors. 

Mr. Wilde and his assistant started all 
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of their plants from seeds sown indoors. 
It may prove helpful to note this seed- 
sowing schedule, remembering that the 
work was timed for inland Pennsylvania 
conditions. Seeds of carnation, dahlia, 
pansy and viola, nierembergia, salvia, ver- 
bena, and Vinca rosea were started on 





Se 


The African marigold Cupid is dwarfer 
than most French varieties, but has 
bigger flowers. 


March 19. On March 27 amberboa, snap- 
dragon, coleus, petunia, scabiosa and 
baileya seeds were sown. On April 9 seeds 
of collinsia, cacalia, calendula, celosia, 
chieranthus, clarkia, cynoglossum, Dahl- 
berg daisy, dimorphotheca, linum, micro- 
sperma, phacelia, phlox, salpiglossis, stock, 


10 fee “Whigs a Ss 


The petunia Eleanor makes a bush-like 
growth with great numbers of large, 
rosy-mauve flowers. 





hollyhock, xanthisma, aster, calliop- 
sis, coreopsis, cuphea, echium, gail- 
lardia, rudbeckia and othake were 
planted. Seeds of cosmos, zinnia, 
helianthus, cleome, tithonia and 
marigold were held for sowing on 
April 30. 

When the seedlings were large 
enough to handle they were trans- 
planted to flats of prepared soil. 
After being grown for a period 
under greenhouse conditions, they 
were moved to coldframes, and 
planted outdoors from June 9 to 13. 
The garden in which they were 
planted has clay loam soil which had 
previously been used for the same 
purpose. Before plowing, a heavy 
application of well-rotted manure 
and 20 pounds of complete fertilizer 
per 1000 square feet was spread. The area 
given over to marigolds got the manure 
only. The latter omission must be made 
general practice since no chemical fertilizers 
are now permitted to ornamental plants. 
During the Summer the test plants were 
given the ordinary cultivation common to 
all garden maintenance. 

While early bloom can be had from 
seeds started indoors, not all annuals re- 
quire such treatment. The so-called hardy 
kinds can be planted outdoors, often in the 
places where they are to flower. 

If this is done, the seeds should be sown 
in well-spaced hills and thinned to enable 
the young plants to grow up to flowering 
size uncrowded. The soil should be en- 
riched and worked into a good seed bed. 
Tiny seeds need little or no covering, while 
larger ones should be covered with up to an 
inch of soil, depending upon their size. 


First Aid for Seedlings 


HE urge to plant keeps getting more 

insistent day by day. Many a gardener, 
spurred by the advice: “Raise your seed- 
lings early in the house,’’ succumbs to 
temptation only to find that facilities in the 
house are not ideal for raising sturdy 
seedlings. 

The usual course followed is to sow 
several varieties of seed in rows in flats, and 
after germination to set the flat in a sunny 
window. We found the greatest difficulty 
with this method was that some varieties 
of seed would germinate earlier and some 
much later, so that sunlight was needed by 
some and not by other seedlings. 

We overcame this difficulty by using 
“cheese boxes’’ instead of sowing directly 
into flats. Our grocer provided the boxes, 
wooden ones about four by four by twelve 
inches. Five or six such boxes will fit into 
an ordinary flat side by side. 

We fill the cheese boxes with the grow 
ing mixture of one-third loam, one-third 
sand and one-third peat and sow one vari 
ety of seed in each box. 

As the seeds germinate, we move the 
boxes of “‘fast workers’’ to a sunny win- 
dowsill, where they can be easily turned to 
the light from day to day—to ensure even 





Honeycomb is a new dwarf, double, African 
marigold, the color of which is deep orange. 


development. The slow germinators are 
kept shaded by the lids of their boxes till 
they are ready for the move into light. 

If watering from the bottom is pre- 
ferred, it is much easier to set these boxes 
into pans of water than to follow this plan 
with a heavy flat. 

When transplanting time comes, we 
have other boxes ready, containing the 
same mixture, plus a one-inch layer of leaf 
mold at the bottom. Spaced two by two 
inches each box will hold one dozen seed- 
lings. The next move is to place the cheese 
boxes into the coldframe for air and hard- 
ening. Since we have used this method, we 
have fewer casualties, easier handling and 
much healthier plants. 

—Fiffi W. Kline. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Vegetables and Flowers 


AST Summer I raised vegetables among 

my flowers and this Spring I shall have 

more and better ones as a result, for it was 
a great success. 

All my cucumbers and tomatoes, both 
large and small varieties, were grown on 
trellises and with the help of ‘‘twist’ems’’ 
traveled eight or nine feet high. The fruit 
was large and abundant, as they were 
planted on one of our compost heaps 
against a south fence. This very compost 
did double duty——vitalizing the vegetables 
while decaying to make nitrogen which 
will this Spring be a precious food for our 
gardens. 

Beautiful leaf lettuce, the finest I ever 
grew, was used as an edging around my 
garden of young Korean chrysanthemums 
and in my narcissus and tulip groups. 
When the tulips were just coming through 
the ground in the early Spring I fed them 
with 1941 sifted compost and then scat- 
tered my lettuce seed. After the tulips were 
through blooming, the lovely curly lettuce 
hid the browning stalks, and by the time 
the tulips were ready to be dug, most of the 
lettuce had been served in salads. 

Rhubarb, Swiss chard, endive and pars- 
ley were my border plants and the Swiss 
chard leaves were charming in Fall flower 
arrangements. Beans, both pole and limas, 
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trailed over trellis arches as a back- 
ground to a bed of herbs, peppers 
and radishes. 

All this was in a garden about 
100 by 50 feet and did not interfere 
with the hybridization of miniature 
dahlias and Korean chrysanthemums, 
in which I specialize. 

With a cellar closet full of fruit 
and vegetables grown and canned as 
a result of this experiment, I would 
like to inspire every gardener both 
great and small to seriously give some 
thought to this problem of fresh 
vegetables at a minimum cost. You 
do not have to own a farm to grow 


food. 
- —Berenice P. Berry. 


Longmeadow, Mass. 


Superb Ground Phlox Trio 


ROUND phlox is early blooming, 

common, comfortable and easy to 
grow. It is cheerful for a long time and 
altogether indispensable. The original wild 
Varieties were not too good, but so many 
new and worthy sorts now exist that better 
kinds seem hardly possible. Yet once in a 
dog's age a grand seedling of ground phlox 
does appear. 

Snowbank, absolutely new and origi- 
nating in New England, I would call the 
best white yet. Strong, far-reaching stems 
provide for extra generous blooms, and 
best of all, bear long, light green needle 
leaves which do not become brown in cold 
weather. The broad mats of handsome 
foliage are lively and attractive throughout 
the Winter. 

Emerald Cushion also has superiative 
merit. The big, almost cherry-colored 
flowers are sufficiently well spaced to show 
to advantage against foliage so green and 
in a mat so tidy as to explain the name. | 
have sometimes wondered if it were named 
in Winter, as the emerald color shows 
vividly then. 

Third in the trio, Mayflower, came to 
“Garden-in-the-Woods” originally from 
the wild and was classified by Dr. Wherry 
as Phlox subulata var. brittoni, forma 
rosea, a long name for a little beauty. For 
practical purposes, Mayflower suits it much 
better. 

Tiny, extremely short leaves are spaced 
closely upon slender stems that cluster 
thickly about to form dense, inch-thick. 
deep green mats, covered in May with pure 
pink stars. It is a topflight plant, the aristo- 
crat of the creeping phlox group, delicate 
and yet sturdy. 


All these novelties will be in the “Nov- 
elty Parade” at the flower show in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass., beginning 
March 13 and lasting for eight days. Then 
and there, too, will be an answer to the 
frequently puzzling question “Where can 
I get it?” 








—Will C. Curtis. 
Garden-in-the-Woods, 
South Sudbury, Mass. 
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One-Seeded Bur Cucumber 
EAR EDITOR—I would like to 


make a nomination to your list of 
obnoxious plants. No doubt everyone will 
mention Rhus radicans and R. vernix and 
rightly so but I would like to bring Sicyos 
angulatus to your attention. I collected this 
plant some years ago and have seen it every 
Summer since but not until this past Sum- 
mer did I really become acquainted with it. 
It seems that my mother-in-law had a 
number of these plants climbing around her 
back porch (without evil irtentions I’m 
sure) and, being taller than she is, I man- 
aged to get a number of the burs on my 
back on the first trip into the house. In a 
few minutes I felt the most unbearable 
itching all over my back; my wife took the 
burs off, but the barbs had worked them- 
selves into my undershirt and nothing 
would do but change my clothes. If I had 
been on a collecting trip, I suppose I would 
have had to spend hours picking the tiny 
barbs out of the shirts. As it was, a long 
turn in the washing machine seemed to 
take care of them. So I would like to nomi- 
nate the one-seeded bur cucumber. 


—Walter F. Westerfeld. 
Cumberland, Md. 


The Japanese Honeysuckle 


EAR EDITOR—I would like to 

nominate as the worst growth of any 
kind on the Atlantic coast the Japanese 
honeysuckle vine. It infiltrates every where. 
It kills young trees. It renders the soils it 
covers acid and sterile. Its only possible 
good qualities are a doubtful help in stop- 
ping erosion and—yes—I must admit a 
glorious fragrance in moonlit June. But 
its Jap-like tactics outweigh its brief 
generosity. 

—M. B. Ellershaw. 

Annapolis, Md. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the plant which 
Professor M. L. Fernald of Harvard University 
once termed the ‘‘yellow peril.”’ 


Weedy Rock Garden Plant 


EAR EDITOR—I should like to 

name for one of the worst offenders 
in the rock garden the cypress spurge 
(Euphorbia cyparissias). It is commonly 
planted in rock gardens in this locality. 
When once established, it is almost im- 
possible to eradicate, and it spreads by 
underground roots, fast crowding out other 
plants. I have seen places where it has been 
necessary to root out the entire rock garden, 
and even to remove the rocks in order to 
get rid of the spreading roots. 

—W. J. Brown. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Offensive Plants 


N THE December 15, 1942, issue, 

Horticulture’s editors asked for 
nominations to a list of offensive 
plants, both wild and cultivated. 
Some of the letters received in re- 
sponse to that request are printed on 
this page. 

As can be seen from the variety 
of these replies, plants are offensive 
for a number of reasons. As W. H. 
Kimmer of New Brunswick, N. J 
puts it, ‘there are plants which are 
harmful to man, others which are 
of economic importance and those 
which are just plain pests.”’ 

The nominations are still open. 
The final list will include those 
plants which are most offensive to 
the greatest number of readers. 




















Weed Pests in Nebraska 


EAR EDITOR—Some 25 years ago 

I decided to have a wild flower garden 
in my back yard—lI dug up everything 
pretty | saw along the roadside and 
swapped with friends in other states. 

In my beginner's ignorance i little knew 
the trouble I was starting for years to come. 
Some of these invasive pests will outlive 
me, even though | fight them continually. 

One of them is wild four o'clock, Alli- 
onia nyctaginea, which has long fleshy 
roots and spreads by root runners as weli 
as flossy seed. 

Flower-of-an-hour was on the place 
when we came, 30 years ago and is the 
most persistent of all. My husband has 
fought it, as good farmers know how to 
do, but last Fall it was rampant. The seeds 
never lose their vitality and come up after 
every rain. 

Two years ago wind blew in seed of a 
most obnoxious grass. Farmers were com- 
plaining about it among tame grass pas- 
tures and called it wild oats. Some think it 
may be Bromus tectorum. It is a peren- 
nial, stays green all Winter and makes 
dense mats that spread rapidly. 

Less vicious but persistent in the garden 
and lawn is a perennial wild white alyssum 
that looks like the yellow saxatile except 
in color. The seeds scatter everywhere and 
one has to be constantly alert. 

Polygonum cuspidatum, the Japanese 
knotweed, growing from the ground each 
year, spreads about by underground roots 
and makes a nuisance of itself. It is very 
lovely if only it would stay put. 

Bouncing Bet, Saponaria officinalis, 
always has an intriguing appeal, both as to 
its dainty pink flower and sweet fragrance 
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but will persist year after year, spreading 
into bigger patches. 


Plainview, Neb. —Edith Seabury. 


California Weed Pests 
EAR EDITOR—For me, the worst 


pests are those which have the abilitv 
to make new plants from root cuttings. 
From experience in one garden I would put 
the little red “‘clover’’ or small yellow- 
flowered oxalis, at the top of the list, be- 
cause I suffered most from that, especially 
in the rock garden. In my present garden 
it has not yet appeared, and the sow- 
thistle is the biggest nuisance. The seeds 
blow in from surrounding fields, and it is 
hard to get the tenacious roots out of our 
heavy soil so they cannot sprout again. 
I do not mind annual weeds so much, or 
the kinds that are easy to get hold of, but 
these perennial ones that stick close to the 
ground are very annoying, especially in the 
rainy season. 

Our Winter has been mild so far, and 
rains plentiful, and if I look out I can 
almost see the weeds growing these days, 
with the ground too wet to get after them. 
Dandelions have never bothered me be 
cause we have always used ground covers 
other than grass. I have really had the most 
trouble, not from what other people usu- 
ally call weeds, but from weedy plants 
introduced into the garden for ornament, 
e.g., Companula rapunculoides and Ceras- 
tium tomentosum. However, you may cast 
my vote for the red clover (oxalis) and 


sow-thistle. —Constance P. Hansen. 


Lafayette, Calif. 


Obnoxious Plants Are Listed 
EAR EDITOR—As my list of ob- 


noxious plants I wish to submit: 
chickweed, crab grass, dandelion, plantain, 
poison ivy, smartweed, sand bur, sour- 
dock, wild morning glory, wild lettuce, 
wild onion, foxtail, Canada thistle, jimson 
and pokeweed. 

If not watched these flowering plants 
can easily become nuisances, if not obnox- 
ious: hollyhock, morning glory, petunia, 
silene catchfly and wild violet. 

—A .C. Thomas. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Plants With Unpleasant Odors 
EAR EDITOR—I nominate three 


plants, offensive to me because of 
their odors at certain times: 1. The pistil- 
late gingko—because of its fruit. 2. The 
staminate ailanthus—when in blossom. 
3. The California privet-—when permitted 


to flower. __Nars William F. James. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nearly 


900 PAGES of the 


Most Helpful Garden Information 
Ever Published in HORTICULTURE 


ERE is positively the cream of the practical, constructive articles that 
have appeared in this magazine during the last few years. Over 600 
contributors are represented. You will find feature articles by nationally 
known authorities, as well as “shorts” by little known experts who have 
contributed single personal experiences which proved valuable. These 
Edward I. Farrington, 
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contributions were selected by ‘‘Horticulture’s” editor, 
who picked the articles originally for their wide appeal, and knew, by the 


Published 
at $3.75 


now only 
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responses from his readers, that they did appeal to large numbers of 

enthusiastic amateur gardeners. No one could have been better qualified than Mr. Farrington to select 
authors and material for a completely helpful book, for all amateur horticulturists. And nearly all his 
selections have stood the test of critical reading and use by “Horticulture’s” subscribers. 


OVER 600 Beautiful Illustrations 


Every picture was included not only for its beauty, but 
also for its instructive, or suggestive, value to the 
reader of the article which it illustrates. The large page 
size (814 x 1014 inches) enables the illustrations to be 
of generous size and perfect clearness. 


If you are an old subscriber to this magazine, you will 
be glad to find, and have for permanent reference, 
many an informative article which you once enjoyed, 
and perhaps applied with profit to your own problems. 
In addition, you will find many contributions new to 
you, which may exactly meet some of your present 
needs. If you are a recent subscriber, this book will 
be equivalent to receiving several additional years of 
the magazine, boiled down to its most outstandingly 
valuable information. In either case, you will be 
amazed at the comprehensiveness of the volume’s con- 
tents, and delighted at the easy accessibility of the 
material, which has been thoroughly classified under 
the 39 chapter headings printed in the column at the 
right of this page. 


Planting Tables, Diagrams 
and Exact Directions 


In making his selections, Mr. Farrington has placed 
emphasis on the “how to do” as well as on the “what 
to do.” All directions given are in detail; nothing neces- 
sary for complete success has been omitted. The 
monthly gardener’s calendar, with its timely reminders 
of the best times to undertake tasks, has been organ- 
ized in an extremely valuable reference section. 


For the patriotic Victory Gardener, there is an invalu- 
able collection of tested information on growing vege- 
tables successfully. This includes not only an exhaus- 
tive planting-time schedule for different parts of the 
U. S., but also a ‘control calendar for vegetable pests,”’ 
a sure safeguard for your next Victory Garden Harvest. 


All information is readily accessible through a compre- 
hensive index, which lists over 5000 references. 


This page is too small to give more than a few hints of 
this volume’s amazing scope. That is why we have 
arranged for the readers of ‘‘Horticulture” to examine it 
entirely on approval, with no obligation of any kind. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name and address on the coupon will bring 
you THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS for 5 Days’ FREE 
READING. If, at the end of this time, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with its beauty and usefulness to you, 
return the book to us without obligation. If you keep it, 
send us only $2.49 in full payment (instead of the 
published price, $3.75) plus a few cents postage. 













See What a 
Wealth of Subjects 
It Covers ! 


Gardens and Garden Features 

The Rock Garden and What to Grow in It 

Perennials and Biennials 

Annual Flowers New and Old 

Seed Sowing Indoors and Out 

Spring Bulbs and Some Others 

Garden Lilies and Their Culture 

Peonies and Irises 

Gladioli, Dahlias, and Other Bulbous 
Plants of Summer 

Roses and Their Care 

Herbs and Herb Gardens 

Wild Flowers and Their Special Needs 

Vegetables and How to Grow Them 

Lawn Construction and Maintenance 

Pools and Aquatic Plants 

Hedges, Hedge Plants and Edgings 

Ground Covers for Different Sections 

Ornamental Trees and Their Care 

Evergreen Trees and How to Grow Them 

Ornamental Shrubs in Summer and 
Winter 

Vines for North and South 

The Garden in Summer and Autumn 

Winter Protection for the Garden 

Greenhouses for Amateurs 

Home Garden Fruits 

Pruning and Grafting Methods 

An Invitation to the Birds 

The Winter Window Garden 

Flower Shows and Flower Show 
Schedules 

Garden Labels of Many Kinds 

Cut Flowers and Their Arrangements 

The Art of Photographing Flowers 

Fertilizers and the Way to Use Them 

Destructive Insects and Other Garden 
Pests 

Tools and Gadgets 

Rambling Observations of a Roving 
Gardener 

This and That in the Garden 

Gardening With Chemicals 

The Garden Calendar 





EXAMINE 5 DAYS FREE! Just Mail This Coupon 


Price, $2.49, plus a few cents postage. 
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Save Postage on 5 lbs. If you wish to send check or money order for $2.49 with this coupon, {8 
we will prepay postage. Same examination and refund privilege. y 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS, 81/2 x 1012 inches, bound in fine green 
library cloth, 886 pages. Within 5 days I will return it or send you the Special Bargain Sale 


HORTICULTURE 











| A GARDENING DIGEST 


Bees to the Rescue 


ONNECTICUT beekeepers are do- 

ing their part to alleviate the sugar 
shortage. Not only are apiaries being in- 
creased in size, but more people are keeping 
bees. In his annual report on bee inspection 
in the state, M. P. Zappe of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Station, New Haven, re- 
cords a total of 13,777 colonies or hives, 
showing an increase of 3,057 over 1941. 
This is the largest number ever reported. 
Apiaries in the state, numbering 2,354, 
also show an all-time high. 

Many suburbanites keep bees as a hobby. 
Farmers may have a few hives principally 
for the purpose of pollinating their apple 
blossoms. In fact, the bee owner who lives 
in a fruit district may pick up a little extra 
profit by renting out his hives to orchard- 
ists during the ten days or two weeks that 
the orchards are in blossom in the Spring. 
Farmers in the mid-West practice beekeep- 
ing on a much larger scale and often make 
a practice of moving their bees every two 
or three weeks into new nectar ‘‘pastures.”’ 

Judging from the increase in requests 
for information received at the agricultural 
station in the past six months, many more 
amateurs are planning to start apiaries this 
Spring. A colony or two should be worth 
while not only to supplement the family’s 
sugar supply, but as a profit-making prop- 
osition. The retail price of honey has risen 
almost 25 per cent in the past year or two. 
The amount of stored honey varies, de- 
pending on seasonal factors as well as 
strength of colony. It may amount to 100 
pounds. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—!t is not for honey alone 
that beekeeping is now important. Beeswax is 
also an essential material having a great many 
war-time industrial and chemical uses. Up- 
wards of a million pounds are needed annually 
by the armed services, in addition to civilian 
demand. 


Gardening in England 


OW an English geneticist continues 

his interest in plant breeding in spite 
of spending most of his waking hours on 
raising food crops is interestingly described 
in a letter just received from England by 
Dr. W. R. Singleton of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Station at New Haven. The 
letter is from Dr. C. D. R. Dawson of the 
picturesque address: Windrush, The Glade, 
Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surtey. 

Relating the difficulties of a plant breeder 
during wartime, Dr. Dawson writes: 

As you say, there will probably be more 
sweet corn grown in this country after the war. 
We could make use of 300 pounds of Span- 
cross now, but it is impossible to import the 
seed one wants as all seed is bought through a 
semi-government body and then allocated to 
seedsmen in this country. 

My work entails the growing of certain 
vegetable seeds which were formerly produced 
on contract in France and Holland. We have 
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been threshing and cleaning our leek crop for 
the last fortnight. This is a tedious job for in 
our climate most of the capsules do not open 
and the seeds have to be literally ground out 
after the heads have been allowed to dry off in 
a greenhouse for two or three months. . 
Food is excellent and, all in all, the health of 
the people has probably never been better. Most 
of my spare time in daylight is spent in culti- 
vating a patch of vegetables and also in feeding 
ducks and hens for supplying our two children 
with eggs. There is no grain for domestic 
poultry. Their small ration of meal is supple- 
mented largely by vegetable waste, plus what- 
ever one can grow for them. The dairy cow has 
been our No. 1 consumer of feeding stuffs. 


True-to-Name Tomatoes 


ANY excellent vegetable varieties 

have been lost after a few years be- 
cause the originators did not keep up their 
interest in continued selection and im- 
provement. While varieties of vegetables 
are considered to come true from seed, 
individual plants will show variation. In 
order that these variations may be elimi- 
nated and varieties kept uniform, someone 
must continue selection and improvement 
after introduction. 

In a recent issue of Horticultural News, 
Lyman G. Schermerhorn tells how the 
New Jersey Experiment Station is pro- 
tecting the Rutgers tomato. Mother seed 
stocks of this variety are maintained at 
New Brunswick. Records of individual 
plant performance are used to choose 
seed parents. The 23 parents from whose 
progeny the 1943 seed stock of Rutgers 
tomato will be produced each bore about 
50 fruits averaging about six and one-half 
ounces each in weight. 


Mulches in Florida 


HEAVY mulch on the surface will pay 
tidy crop dividends to the Florida 
home gardener according to J. R. Watson, 
of the Florida experiment station, as re- 
ported in the Southern Florist and Nur- 
seryman. 


A mulch of leaves from oak and other 
trees will help to keep down root-knot 
nematodes and weeds, conserve soil mois- 
ture during dry periods, and, decaying, add 
much-needed fertilizer to the land. 

Mr. Watson cited a Florida experiment 
now under way to emphasize the value of 
a mulch. Garden peas planted in mulched 
plots are now thriving, being more than a 
foot in height, while peas planted at the 
same time on nearby un-mulched pots are 
only a few inches high and are dying rap- 
idly. All plots were infested with nema- 
todes before planting. Mr. Watson ex- 
plained that similar experiments with other 
vegetables had also proved the value of the 
mulch. 

“In view of the pressing demand for 
more food crops and the shortage of nitro- 
gen fertilizers, it is more important than 
ever before to make full use of fallen leaves 
for mulching. No one is justified in burn- 
ing leaves during these times.” 


American Easter Lilies 


OME sources are now being developed 

for the Z8 million lily bulbs forced 
for each Easter by American florists. Ac- 
cording to a report by J. C. Burtner in 
Better Crops With Plant Food, growers 
in the Deep South and the Far West are 
rapidly building up their stocks to the 
point where a completely domestic supply 
will be available. 

Such a supply will require 9000 acres 
in different parts of the country for its 
production. It is expected that Oregon 
growers working under favorable soil and 
climatic conditions will raise ‘‘seed’’ stocks 
to be increased in other localities just as 
seed potatoes are produced in favorable 
areas by a relatively few cultivators. These 
stocks include a series of new strains and 
varieties of lilies, each with slightly differ- 
ent characters or cultural requirements. In 
the same program also lies the hope for 
home production of garden lilies. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (22 issues). Please send it to: 














“CHINESE” WILSON 


The man who gave America one thousand 
new plants 


There is only one book which describes this 
man’s remarkable life, his exciting years in 
the Orient, his travels in South Africa, and his 
quiet last days at the Arnold Arboretum, which 
he called, “America’s greatest garden.” 


This book, with its many rare pictures and 
its list of Wilson’s introductions, is called 
“FE. H. Wilson, Plant Hunter” and was written 


by Edward I. Farrington. 


The original price was $2.50. The few copies 
which remain on our shelves we are now offer- 
ing at just one-half price—$1.25. Make your 
Wilson library complete. Add the story of 
his life. 





THE STRATFORD COMPANY 
289 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 

















How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


New Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete . practical . low-priced 


Written by an outstanding 
American authority, this book 
goes back to the lore and use by 
the ancients, designs of early 
gardens, old recipes, and in- 
cludes lists of herbs for modern 
gardens. New material on me 
dicinal herbs. On the practical 
side it is the most complete and 
useful herb book yet published. 





198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 








$]-25 postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








How is Massey dust made? 
It is made by mixing thoroughly one part of arsensate of lead 
and nine parts of very fine dusting sulphur. 
* * x + 
When should jack-in-the-pulpits be transplanted? 
If they are moved with sufficient soil and the new location 
is favorable, they may be moved almost any time. However, 


Fall is the safest time to move them for most persons. 
* . . * 


What should I do with acacia cuttings after they have rooted? 


Pot them up in sandy loam and keep them in a cool place. 
When the weather is sufficiently warm, plunge the pots out-of- 
doors. Feed carefully with a complete plant food when they have 
begun active growth. In the Fall take the pots indoors, keep them 
in a cool but not freezing room and let them rest until Spring, 
watering only enough to keep the soil from getting too dry. 

* * * * 
My cacti have disease spots on them. How can I stop this trouble? 


Cut out the injured spots with a sharp knife, being careful 
not to spread the trouble with the knife. Allow the wounds to 
dry out and heal over. Then take care to keep the water off the 
plant when watering and do not over-water, to prevent further 
difficulties. 


* * * * 


What perennials do you recommend for a large border in full 
sun, with a privet hedge immediately behind, and in a slightly heavy 
soil? I want plants that need little care, are good for cutting, and 
will give a continuous supply of blooms. 

Among the perennials which should do reasonably well are: 
Peonies, Oriental poppies, hemerocallis, anthemis, doronicums, 
geums, trollius, thermopsis, phlox, Japanese iris, baby’s breath, 
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chrysanthemums, hardy asters, Salvia pitcheri (S. azurea grandi 
flora), veronica Blue Spire, liatris, Japanese anemones, gail- 


lardias and coreopsis. 
* * * * 


In what ways do Robinia hispida and R. viscosa differ and which 
is the better landscape plant for general use? 

Robinia hispida is an irregular shrub seldom over nine or 10 
feet high and has rosy-pink pealike flowers. The branches are 
covered with bristles and the seed pods are purple and densely 
hairy. It thrives in any soil and may grow upright or sprawl. 
R. viscosa makes a tree up to 40 feet in height. The flowers are 
pink with yellow-blotched standards. The twigs are a dark 
reddish-brown and both the seed pods and twigs are sticky. 
For landscape use, the question is whether one wants a shrub or 
a tree. In either case, it should be remembered that both are 
likely to sucker freely. 

* * * * 

Is it safe to water or syringe plants in the window garden or 
conservatory in the late afternoon? 

As a rule, it is not advisable, because the water does not 
evaporate readily from the leaves at that time. Consequently, 
they are likely to remain wet all night and, as a result, are much 
more susceptible to diseases than plants watered only during the 
day. The water should be warmed to room temperature and 
applied early on a sunny day while the temperature is rising. 

* * * * 

I never have any success in growing petunias from seed in the 
garden. What is wrong? 

The seed are very fine and may have either been planted too 
deeply or not received enough moisture to germinate. Start 
them in boxes indoors instead, sowing the seeds thinly on top of 
the soil and pressing them in lightly. Then cover with a news- 
paper or glass to keep the soil from drying out, removing it 
after the seedlings are up. Water by setting the box in a tub of 
water and allowing the water to soak up. 
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HERE’S EVERYTHING 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT RAISING 


—\- YOUR 


ICTORY 
GARDEN- 


Cut your food bills with a Victory Garden. Get 
Olds’ complete, colorful, 1943 seed book. Re- 
liable, tested vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
Send Today and plan your Victory Garden. 





and get this full-sized trial package 
NEW SURE-HEADING LETTUCE 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 





PLANT WILD FLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 

CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 

DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—({(Dutchman’s Breeches) 

DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 

HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 

SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering 
White) 

VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 


Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or = 
will ship at the proper time. All orders are - me 

acknowledged. Your selection: 10 for $1; of 
above listed plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each of above 
(120 in all) $9. Write for complete list of Wild Flowers 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, III. 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


IN OUR “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 1943, 
a Victory Garden Guide shows how to plan your veg- 
etable plot for all-season yield and maximum nutri- 
tion. Tender vitamin-rich vegetables never found in 
markets. Also our 2206 flowers, bulbs and plants. 128 
pages, 52 in natural color. Money-saving special offers. 
Special for 1943. Oak Leaf Lettuce, 
most popular ‘‘green leafy vegetable.’’ 
Forty times richer in vitamin A than head 
lettuce, thrives, keeps tender all summer. 
Salad addicts rave about it. Pkt, 10¢ 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, De 422 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., YY. Cc. 
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Grow Pansy Plants from 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


Seed saved from selected plants. 
Extra large flowers, with all beauti- / 
ful colors and shades found in Pit- 
zonka’‘s Pansies. 

1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 1/16 oz. $2 
Pitzonka’s Pansies are different. Ask 
for our Pansy booklet in color. 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box 323B Bristol, Penna. 
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The “Mt. Atlas Cedar” 


HE January issue of Horticulture was 

especially interesting and inspiring to 
me. The full page picture of the Atlas cedar 
in Algeria was one of chief delight, mainly 
because I have devoted much time in exper- 
imenting with growing trees from various 
parts of the world. Among them I have 
grown three true cedars, the noble Deodar, 
Mt. Atlas, and Cedar of Lebanon. All three 
of these trees have broad sweeping branches 
of a gray-blue hue, like a June sky in its 
most enchanting moods. 

I would say the Deodar is the most 
graceful, but not as hardy as the Atlas 
cedar. In fact the Atlas cedar is the hardiest 
of all three, and exceedingly artistic in its 
beauty. The short needles grow in rosette 
clusters and are like millions of misty-blue 
jewels in the morning sun. It winters well 
without any protection here in New Jersey. 
The other’one of God's masterpieces, the 
Cedar of Lebanon, has proven hardy as far 
north as the Arnold Arboretum. 

I would like to express a thought to all 
the readers of Horticulture, which is that 
we should mark this year in our history of 
American gardening by making a special 
planting of some trees, flowers, or herbs as 
living symbols of the fortitude shown by 
our armed forces. 

I have seen some remarkably beautiful 
specimens of the Atlas cedar. It is a tree we 
should see more of, because anyone can 
grow it—a tree of one’s lifetime, for it 
holds its low spreading branches despite its 
years. It is strong, colorful, and aromatic, 
and at home in any well-drained soil, 
whether it is in hilly country, or on open 
stretches, such as where I live, with heavy 
fogs from the sea, varied by cold and 
moderately warm, sunny weather. 


—RMary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


Gladiolus Society Medals 
HE New England Gladiolus Society 


has announced the granting of a num- 
ber of special awards during the year 1942. 
Gold medals were awarded to James H. 
Odell and Eugene N. Fischer. During his 
terms as president, Mr. Odell advanced the 
society to the position of being the largest 
and most successful of its kind. Mr. Fischer 
produced the society's now widely dis- 
tributed color chart. Long service to the 
society as secretary by Albin K. Parker was 
asknowledged with a silver medal. A 
bronze medal was awarded to H. J. 
Rahmlow, secretary of the Wisconsin Hor- 
ticultural Society. Horticultural advertis- 
ing through which gladioli were intro- 
duced to thousands of new gardeners won 
bronze medals for Lever Bros. Company 
and Gracie Allen, who participated in the 
campaign. 


“In the wealth of the woods since the world 
began, 
The trees have offered their gift to man.” 
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Brand’s famous Peony roots are 
kept in special storage, all ready for 
planting and will start growing the 
minute they are set in the earth. They 
come to you in Brand divisions with 4 
or 5 eyes and a strong healthy root sec- 
tion. Under proper conditions they will 
bloom within six weeks. 
i Our catalog lists all the finest varieties, 
: from prize-winning stocks, in all color 
} variations and in selections at prices 
: that will pleasantly surprise you. Send 
Beil: for it and make up your order early. 


BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS, all grown on 
their own roots, at reasonable prices. 

14 LOVELY ORIENTAL POPPIES of the larger 
and more beautiful varieties. 
FLOWERING CRABS. All the best types in 
both ornamental and fruit-bearing. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
Faribault, Minn. 


Beautiful Catalog 
FREE 


s1 4 142 E. Division Street, 
* t 








THE IDEAL TOMATO 


for your 
VICTORY GARDEN 
PERRY’S SUPERB 


The strong vigorous plants are 
practically immune to mildew 
and bear quantities of round 
well-formed, scarlet fruit. For 
best results plants should be 
trained on trellises or stakes. 


Liberal Pkt. $1.00 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 






























A, Rust-Resistant! 
Huge, gorgeous, 2- to 3-ft. 
spikes, the 3 best colors, 

, Yellow and Rose, 
all 3 Pkts, postpaid for 10c! 

Burpee’s Snapdragon Garden 

New giant flowers, like those the / 

florist grows--8 lovely colors, 

a Packet of seeds of each, 

All 8 Pkts. (value $2.05) 


Burpee’s Seed Cata’ 
Finest Vegetables and Flowers, 
the best seeds that grow. The 
leading American Seed Catalog. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
280 Burpee Bidg..— Philadelphia, Pa. or ciate, lowa 














CUTWORMS—GARDENERS’ PERENNIAL ENEMIES— 


There are many different kinds which, working 
together, destroy millions of plants each year 


transplants in gardens are destroyed 

by cutworms. Such losses are not 
only discouraging but, when considered as 
a whole, are very serious economically be- 
cause of their effect upon crop yields. Often 
the plants cannot be replaced or are re- 
planted at a late date, which may be detri- 
mental to their growth. In addition, all 
the labor and materials used in the produc- 
tion of the original plants will have been 
wasted. These losses may be reduced to a 
minimum by employing control measures 


Fix year millions of seedlings or 





Adult moths of the variegated cutworm, 
slightly reduced. 


when preparing the garden and during the 
first few weeks of plant growth. 

Cutworms are the larv2 or caterpillars 
of moths of the noctuid family of lepidop- 
tera. This family is very large, but usually 
less than a dozen species are of serious eco- 
nomic importance in any one season. As 
the different species are very much alike in 
many respects, they will be considered as a 
whole rather than individually. The cut- 
worms or larv2 of these species, when fully 
grown, may be described as smooth cater- 
pillars one to two inches in length, varying 
in color from shade of gray through the 
browns and greens to black. The individ- 
ual species are called the greasy or black 
cutworm, the spotted cutworm, the W- 
marked cutworm, the dark-sided cutworm 
and the variegated cutworm. They should 
not be confused with white grubs. 

A number of species of cutworms spend 
the Winter as partly or nearly grown cater- 
pillars in the soil, in clumps of grass or 
under débris, while others hibernate in the 
soil as pupz. The hibernating pupz2 trans- 
form into adults in the Spring, and the eggs 
laid by them hatch into caterpillars that 
may be active from June until early 
August. The over-wintering caterpillars 





All photographs through the courtesy of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 


become active and begin to feed in May or 
June, and when finding themselves in gar- 
dens barren of growth, become ravenous 
and will feed upon nearly any plant or 
seedling which is later planted. Several 
species cut off young succulent plants at or 
just above the surface of the soil. 

Other species, called climbing cutworms, 
ascend plants and cut off or feed on the 
leaves or buds. Cutworms usually are ac- 
tive at night and rest or hide in the soil or 
under débris during the day, usually within 
a few inches of the host plant. Feeding con- 
tinues until growth is completed. Then 
they go into the soil to a depth of two to 
four inches to enter the pupal stage. This 
transitional period varies in length from 
approximately 10 days to three weeks. 
The insects then emerge as adult moths 
from June until late August. 

The adults are active during the night 
and often are attracted by lights. As the 
moths are somber in color, they are usually 
very inconspicuous during the day when 
they are resting or hiding under foliage or 
in darkened areas. The female deposits 
from a few hundred to 3,000 eggs, usually 
upon weeds, grass and garden plants. The 
incubation period of the eggs may vary 
from two to 14 days, depending somewhat 
upon the temperature. The newly hatched 
larve are small and inconspicuous, but they 
begin to feed at once and grow rapidly. 
Some species pass through more than one 
generation in a season. 

Some species of cutworms are in evi- 
dence every year and cause damage but as 
the individual species differ in their re- 
sponse to seasonal moisture and tempera- 
ture variations, no general rule can be ap- 
plied to the entire group in the matter of 
forecasts. Favorable weather and over- 
wintering conditions, combined with a low 
incidence of parasites and diseases, are con- 
ducive to a high survival. When these com- 
binations are beneficial to only one species, 
then that species will be predominant, but 
when all are favorably affected a general 
outbreak occurs. 

The most effective method of control is 
a thorough application of a standard bait 
prepared and used as follows: 


Small Large 
quantities quantities 
Bran 5 pounds 100 pounds 
White arsenic or Paris 
green 4 ounces, 4 pounds 
Cheap molasses 1 pint 4 quarts 
Water 7 pints 12 gallons 


The poison and the bran, in the dry state, 
should be mixed thoroughly in one con- 
tainer, while the molasses and water are 
combined in another. Slowly add the mo- 
lasses and water to the dry material and 
stir well. The prepared bait should be uni- 
formly moist and not too wet so that it 
may be easily scattered in the garden. The 
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Carnation buds eaten by climbing 
cutworms. 


bait should be applied to the garden in the 
late afternoon or early evening, so that it 
will be in good condition and more attrac- 
tive to the cutworms. 

As gardens newly made from sod land 
are very likely to be infested with cut- 
worms, it will be well to broadcast the 
bait thinly over such prepared soil a few 
days before planting. This is also an ex- 
cellent practice for old garden areas. If 
this is not done, then small amounts may 
be applied around the base of the indi- 
vidual transplants and between the rows of 
seedlings. It is best to avoid placing the 
bait directly on or against the plants. If 
the bait becomes dry or moldy, additional 
applications should be made. As some spe- 
cies of cutworms may become active later 
in the growing season, further use of the 
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Cutworm eggs slightly reduced in size. 
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bait should be made to minimize their 
feeding. 

Another method of control is to place a 
collar of stiff paper around each transplant 
at the time of planting, but the soil around 
the plant should be examined to eliminate 
any lurking enemy. The paper collar 
should be at least two inches above and one 
inch below the surface of the soil and of a 
diameter sufficient to allow the plant to 
develop properly. A supplementary con- 
trol may be obtained by placing boards flat 
on the soil in several locations to serve as 
traps. The soil underneath the boards 
should be examined daily to remove the 
cutworms. 

—J. Peter Johnson, 
Assistant Entomologist. 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Early Planting of Sweet Peas 


HE secret of growing good sweet peas 

lies in planting the seed just as early as 
the ground can be worked and in giving 
them plenty of moisture all season. As 
sweet peas are cool weather plants, they 
will not thrive in Summer unless the roots 
are kept cool by mulching the ground 
above them with straw, grass clippings or 
peat moss. It is well to plant the seeds in 
trenches six inches deep, covering them 
with an inch or two of soil at first and fill- 
ing the trenches as the plants grow. 
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Adult of dark-sided cutworm. 


Salvias in Combination 


NE of the most striking effects in 

foundation plantings that I have seen 
was the planting against the dazzling white 
stucco walls of a Spanish type house of 
alternate plants of the familiar Salvia splen- 
dens (Scarlet Sage) and the newer Indian 
Purple Salvia. The planting was along the 
top of a small flagstone-studded terrace at 
the front of the house. The exposure was 
southeast, as the house stood diagonally on 
the large and beautifully landscaped corner 
lot. 

I had first seen the new purple salvia the 
Summer before at Vaughan’s trial grounds, 
growing splendidly in full sun in long 
rows, with S. splendens and the dwarf 
salvia Harbinger. It was gratifying to see 
it again, hearty and brilliant, this time in a 
foundation planting. The alternating 
plants of Indian Purple, while producing 





a profusion of long violet-purple spikes, 
had not grown quite so large and full as 
the Scarlet, without too much purple. 

Best results are obtained by ordering 
flats of these salvias grown by a florist, for 
then the plant growth is likely to be 
heartier, with better rootage. The seeds 
may be started in your own home, how- 
ever, if you can provide them with a place 
in asunny window. Start them in February 
or early March in light rich soil. Follow 
the usual procedure as to transplanting. 
Plant outdoors when danger of frost is 
past. 

—Portia Gilpin. 

Wheaton, III. 


New Herb Literature 


HE Herb Society of America has issued 

three valuable pamphlets. One entitled 
“A Suggested Reading List of Herbs’’ is a 
guide to numerous publications on herb 
growing. Another bears the equally de- 
scriptive title of “Some Sources of Herb 
Seeds, Plants and Dried Products’. Both 
of these booklets are free. 

In the third, Mrs. Frances R. Williams 
tells how to prepare plant specimens under 
the title of ‘“The Use and Making of an 
Herbarium’’. The price of this is 25 cents. 
All of these publications may be obtained 
from the Herb Society of America, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Rose Now—Mary Margaret McBride 
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EF. VERYONE will want this outstanding new everblooming All-America 
Hybrid Tea Rose, for its own loveliness and because it bears the name 
of the gracious “Mary Margaret.” The perfect form of the large, high- 
centered exhibition blooms is a new triumph in floral grace. Exquisite 
pointed buds. The color is deep coral-pink suffused with shimmering gold 
at base of petals. Blooming in queenly dignity, Mary Margaret McBride 
will remain in never-fading glory throughout the hottest summer weather. 
Luxuriant deep green foliage. The stems are long and strong, on hardy 
plants 30 in. tall. Very generous in heavy spring bloom and continuing all 
summer and fall. Rugged, 2-year field-grown plants, 
guaranteed to live and bloom: $1.50 each; 3 for 
$3.75; 12 for $15, postpaid. 


The Parade of Modern Roses, 
Perennials and Fruits 


In Natural Color—See the New Roses for “PEE 
1943, including Pinocchio, Greer Garson, ; 

Sonata, Mandalay, Torch, etc. 180 natural color pictures, all 
the favorites in the Parade of Modern Roses, also Modern 
Perennials, J. & P. Dwarfer Dwarf Apples, and other choice 
fruits for your Victory Garden. Send post card or coupon 
today. 
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RARE 
AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various shades 
of white, pink, red, orange, salmon, 
yellow, brick, carmine, purple, etc., 10 
and 15 cents each. 


Abeiia Grandifiora, 12-15”, 2 for ........ $.50 
Chinese judas tree, 8-15”, 2 for......... -50 
Cornus, Kausa and Mas, 18-24”, 2 for .... .50 
Cotoneasters in 9 varieties, saad ates -50 
Daphne Mezereum, 6-9”, 3 for .......... -50 
Dogwoods, Pink, Pink flowers, 8-12” .... .75 
Dogwoods, Single, white, common, 18-24”. .25 
Tees arom, 4-6", BG for ......0-.-- . .2.50 
Enkianthus campanulata, 6-8”,2for..... .50 
Flowering Crabs, 12-15”, 2 vears, each . .50 
Forsythia Spectabilis, ee See .50 
Gingko, Maidenhair Tree. &for.... 
Halesia, Monticola & Tetraptera. 15”, 2 for .50 
Hamamelis vernalis,9 12”.2 for ..... .50 
Hawthorn Washington, 12- rR” _3for.... 50 
Hydrangea blue. 6.4” 3 for ie oem dei 
Reem wreeem, ©. A for 1... we cece .. 60 
SS “EY eer. 
Tlex Verticillata, 12-12”. 3 for .......... .50 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”. 2 for ........ os 
Kelreuteria paniculata, 8-10”, 2for..... .50 
Lilacs, French. 13 varieties, 12 15”, ..... .50 
Magnolia alba superba, 12-15” ......... -75 
Magnolia glauca, 8-12”.2 for ........... .50 
Magnolia grandiflora, 6-8”. 2 for ........ -50 
ES ee -75 
Magnolia lillifora, 12-15” ............. -75 
Magnolia macrophylla, 9-12 et “Gages -50 
Magnolia rustica rubra, 12- ale 8 75 
Magnolia soulangeana, 12-15” ....... -75 
Magnolia soulangeana, Nigra, 12-15” .... .75 
Magnolia stellata, 8-10” ... ........... -75 
Mock orange in variety, 12- 15”, Sfor.... ae 
Mountain Ash, 12-15”, 2 for ........... -50 
Nansens cherry, 15-18”, 3 for .......... -50 
Oaks, Scarlet, Willow and Pin, 18”, 3 for . .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, per 100 ....... 4.00 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10”, 5for........... -50 
Pieris Japonica, 8-12”, 2 for ........... .50 
de re 50 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for ..... .50 
eS Ege Sree .50 


Sorrell Tree, Oxydendron, 12-15”, 3 for .. .50 
Taxus, in 6 vars., 4-6”, 4 to 5 for .50, 100 7. - 
Viburnum Carlesi, OO eda ccs wane 

Viburnums, Various red-berried, 3 for ... ‘Bo 
White Bitch, 193-15”, 8 for .........0.6:% .50 


Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price 
list describing 180 rare and unusual 
Azaleas; Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering 
and Berry-bearing Shrubs and Trees. 
Easy to grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNSYLVANIA 











DELPHINIUM SPECIALTIES 


One year plants—sure to bloom this season 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS—Large double flow- 
ers on tall spikes, in a fine array of shades, from 
lightest blue to , indigo, lavenders and 
pastels. 10 for $1.0 

DREER’S DE Anca “HYBRIDS — Very prolific. 
Large flowers closely set on tall spikes. Wide 
range of blue shades, both singles and doubles. 
Mildew resistant. 10 for $1.00. 

BELLADONNA “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY”’—Our most 
prized standard variety. Lovely shade of light 
blue. Fine for cutting. 12 for $1.00. 
BELLAMOSUM “IMPROVED” — Our standard 
dark blue; deep velvety shade. Fine for the 
border and cutting. 12 for $1.00. 

CAMBRIDGE BLUE—Blooms later in season; will 
prolong your season of bloom. Graceful spikes 
of bright glistening blue. 12 for $1.00. 

NEW SENSATIONAL YELLOW—Very rare and a 
prize indeed. Circular with full details on re- 
quest. Planting instructions with each order. 
Potted plants and shipped in dirt to insure safe 
planting. 60c each. 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 











More Apples From Home Orchards 


Spraying methods which will help pro- 
duce additional fruit the coming year 


It is important that every effort be made to produce home-garden fruit this 
year. Many apple trees which have been neglected in the past can be made 
to yield a satisfactory crop with a little additional attention, particularly in 
the matter of spraying. Yet spraying is one of the least understood of the 
problems which confront the amateur gardener. The following article, 
written by an expert, is designed to assist the amateur in producing the best 
results with the least waste of time, labor or material. 


PPLICATIONS of sprays to fruit trees 
have two distinct purposes, (1) to 
protect the tree and leaves, and (2) to pro- 
tect the fruit. The commercial fruit grower 
knows that he must use sprays of both 
types but he is usually much more careful 
to apply the sprays which protect the fruit. 
On the other hand, the home orchardist 
frequently becomes more alarmed by the 
feeding of a few tent caterpillars on the 
leaves than he is by the less conspicuous 
holes or tunnels in the fruit. 

Spray schedules are prepared on the 
assumption that all the destructive pests 
which are known to be present will attack 
the trees and fruit. Therefore, the spray 
schedule for the home apple orchard which 
is printed by the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege (Extension Leaflet 100-D) recom- 
mends eight sprays to be applied from early 
Spring to late July—delayed dormant, 
pre-pink, pink, calyx, first cover, second 
cover, third cover and fourth cover. All 
eight of these sprays are seldom applied by 
the amateur fruit growers, nor are they 
always necessary to produce an acceptable 
crop of apples. 





Too frequently, however, when only 
three or four of the sprays are applied 
the most important ones for the protec- 
tion of the mature fruit are omitted. 
Some home gardeners think the first ap- 
plication (delayed dormant) is the most 
important spray because it is listed first. 
This is an unfortunate misunderstanding 
caused by the fact that applications in 
the spray schedule are arranged in chron- 
ological order in relation to the growth 
of the trees during the season, and in 
many locations the first spray is the least 
important. 





With this in mind, the leaflet mentioned 
has been revised to emphasize the sprays 
which will give the most protection to the 
mature fruit. The calyx, second cover, 
third cover and fourth cover sprays are 
listed as very important and should be 
applied to ail trees if possible. The pink 
and first cover sprays are important, and 
the delayed dormant and the pre-pink are 
desirable. No spray should be applied while 
the trees are in bloom except under special 
conditions, for it is likely to injure the 
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blossoms and kill or repel bees and other 
insects which pollinate the flowers. 


Very Important Sprays 

The calyx spray is very important to 
protect the newly formed fruit, especially 
from codling moth worms, which may 
enter the apple through the blossom end. 
It also kills many of the spores of apple 
scab which have infected the small fruit in 
blossom, and the residue kills curculio 
beetles feeding on the recently pollinated 
fruit. Twenty-five years ago this was the 
only spray which it was necessary to apply 
to apples. It should be applied as soon as 
the petals have fallen from the blossoms. 
The materials are: lead arsenate, one-half 
ounce (two and one-half tablespoonfuls) 
and wettable sulfur, one ounce (five table- 
spoonfuls), in each gallon of water, and 
it is usually helpful to add one and one- 
quarter teaspoonfuls of nicotine sulfate to 
kill aphids and other sucking insects. 

The second cover spray is very impor- 
tant for protecting the fruit between the 
calyx and third cover sprays. This interval 
may be four or five weeks at a time when 
the apples are growing rapidly. It is applied 
about June 20, when the codling moth 
worms are entering the fruit. Lead arsenate 
and wettable sulfur, as in the calyx spray, 
are used and nicotine sulfate may be added 
if necessary. 

The third cover and fourth cover sprays 
are ranked as very important because they 
are most effective in preventing damage by 
the apple maggot or railroad worm. This 
insect, which attacks apples in July, is very 
destructive in home orchards. The mag- 
gots make brown, twisting tunnels in the 
flesh of the apples, giving them the name 
“railroad worms.” Lead arsenate, one-half 
ounce (two and one-half tablespoonfuls) , 
and wettable sulfur, 1 ounce (five table- 
spoonfuls), should be mixed in each gallon 
of water and applied about July 10 as the 
third cover, and July 25 as the fourth cover 
spray. All varieties of apples need this pro- 
tection, but the fourth cover spray may be 
omitted from varieties which are harvested 
in early August. 


Important Sprays 


The pink spray is important to protect 
the leaves and buds during the blossom 
period when many of the pests are most 
active. It is especially important for com- 
bating apple scab. McIntosh and other 
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Eliminating Gold Medals 


T IS announced by the Massachu- 

setts Horticultural Society that no 
gold medals will be awarded for the 
duration of the war, except those 
provided for in funds which can be 
used for no other purpose. The few 
gold medals already noted as awarded 
by the Society were those of 1942. 
However, gold medal certificates will 
be given at the Spring Flower Show 
in Boston with the corresponding 
awards to private gardeners, al- 
though the medals themseives will 
not be made. 




















scab-susceptible varieties -an seldom be 
grown successfully without a pink spray 
and on these varieties it may be more im- 
portant than the calyx spray. This spray 
should be applied when the buds in the 
cluster are separating and the unopened 
petals are dark pink. Use the same materials 
as recommended for the calyx spray. 

The first cover spray is important for 
the control of the plum curculio, which is 
one of the most destructive insect pests in 
many sections. It should be applied after 
the small apples are one-quarter inch in 
diameter and before they are one-half inch, 
and usually occurs seven to ten days after 
the petals fall but varies with varieties. 
Where the curculio is abundant, this spray 
may be more important than the calyx 
spray. Lead arsenate, three-quarters ounce 
(three tablespoonfuls), and wettable sul- 
fur, One ounce, in each gallon of water 
should be used. 


Desirable Sprays 

The delayed dormant spray is desirable 
as a general cleanup treatment for pests of 
the tree and bark and especially where 
San José scale, oyster shell scale and Euro- 
pean red mite are troublesome. It is usually 
most necessary on older trees. It should be 
applied early in April after the danger of 
freezing weather has passed and before the 
buds have opened and the new leaves have 
grown to one-quarter inch in length. One 
of the commercial spray oils should be used 
as directed on the package but many grow- 
ers still use liquid lime sulfur, one pint in 
one gallon of water. 

The pre-pink spray is desirable on 
McIntosh apples to prevent the first in- 
fections of apple scab and is helpful on all 
varieties of apples. It is applicd when the 
central bud of the cluster first shows pink, 
and usually about ten days before the pink 
spray. The same materials as for the pink 
spray are used. 

At all times the spray must be applied 
as thoroughly as possible. All sides of the 
leaves, fruit and branches should be wet 
and a fine mist-like spray wiil do this better 
than a coarse spray of large drops. 


—W. D. Whitcomb. 
Massachusetts State College. 


February 15, 1943 





Boston’s Flower Show 


HE Spring show of the Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society, which will be 
held in Horticultural Hall in Boston, 
Mass., from March 13-20, is being devel- 
oped along lines completely in harmony 
with the war situation. Although the four 
floors of Horticultural Hall will be filled 
with choice plants and cut flowers, much 
attention will be given to victory gardens. 
One entire room will be in charge of the 
Massachusetts State College, where demon- 
strations will be given daily, and in addi- 
tion, there will be three lectures each day 
in the library, with experts from the col- 
lege and the experiment stations as the 
speakers. 

The garden clubs are to have an un- 
usually large part in this show, with special 
features on two floors. One of these fea- 
tures will include’a Georgian dining room, 
panelled and with authentic furniture. As 
usual, this show will have a large display 
of roses, carnations and other popular 
flowers. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
is fortunate in the fact that it owns a build- 
ing large enough for such an exhibition. 
In most of the other cities, buildings for- 
merly used for flower show purposes have 
been taken over by the government, thus 
making it impossible for shows to be held 
this year. 


When Soil Is Ready to Plow 


ANY garden-makers have ruined 

their soil, at least temporarily, by 
plowing or spading it too early in the 
season. There is one excellent rule by which 
to determine the condition of the soil. 
Take a handful and squeeze it. If it re- 
mains in a compact mass, the earth has not 
dried out sufficiently to be worked. If, on 
the other hand, it falls apart in the hand, 
the garden-maker may be sure that he can 
go ahead safely. 





Important Bulletins 
at Special Prices 


Vegetables for Victory 
Formerly 25¢ Now 15¢ 


Begonias and How to 
Grow Them 
Formerly 50c Now 25¢ 
Herbs and How to Know and 


Use Them 
Formerly 75¢ Now 25¢ 


Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them 


Formerly 25¢ Now 10¢ 
The Lawn, How to Make and 
Maintain It 
Formerly 50c Now 25¢ 


House Plants and How to 


Grow Them 
Formerly 25¢ Now 10c 


Grape Culture by the Amateur 
Formerly 10c Now 5c 
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FRESH HERB SEED 


Victory Garden Special $1.00 


Anise, Basil, Caraway, Coriander, Dill, Fennel, 
Hyssop, Parsley, Sage, Savory. 


Free Catalogue 
LAUREL HILL HERB FARM 


Box 1A Morristown, New Jersey 























PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog. Delivery via R.R. and truck. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 














The Vegetable Garden 


New, Revised, Enlarged 
by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


With approved 
planting plans, 
charts, new meth- 
ods, lists of the 
better varieties and 
ways to save seed, 
time and money. 
, »__.-_ All home gardeners 
should own this 
book. 
170 Pages 
22 Illustrations 
$1.25 
Postpaid in U. 8. 
HORTICULTURE 
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Boston Maas. 
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411 No. 7th St., 
Suite 713, 
Dept. 1623, 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Waterlitica. 


In Summer the Waterlily is Queen of the Garden, grown 
in an old wash tub or a beautifully designed pool. 
OUR NEW 1943 CATALOGUE 
of top-notch waterlilies, curiously interesting water plants, 
colorful fish, is yours for the asking. 
1623 No. Main Road, Lilypons, Maryland 


Anybody Can Grow! 
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Peas in the Home Garden 


T IS true that green peas are not recom- 

mended to beginners who are planning 
vegetable gardens. It is also true, however, 
that garden makers with experience and 
with a reasonable amount of land available 
may well be justified in growing peas. 
There are two reasons. The first is that 
peas are among those vegetables which 
must be eaten immediately after they have 
been harvested if they are to retain their 
high quality. Most amateurs can enjoy 
green peas at their best only when they are 
grown at home. Then if they are picked at 
just the right moment, and cooked and 


logues. These kinds require 50 to 60 days 
to mature. 

Alderman and Telephone are the later 
kind recommended, being weli established 
varieties. Other good kinds, however, are 
found in the catalogues and may well be 
substituted. The later kind require about 
two weeks longer to mature. 

Peas like a cool, moist soil, but it must 
be well-drained. If it is very heavy, it can 
be improved by digging in peat moss or 
sand. If sod land is being used for peas, 
manuring will not be necessary, but in a 
garden which has been used for some years 
the new victory fertilizer should be broad- 
cast and harrowed in previous to planting 






















Courtesy Eastern States Cooperator. 


Peas may all look alike in the same pod—but the pods of different varieties definitely 


do not . . . (1) World Record, (2) Thomas Laxton, (3) Little Marvel, (4) Laxton’s 


Progress, (5) Hundredfold, (6) Gilbo, (7) Stride 40, (8) Alderman. 


eaten on the same day, they will give ample 
satisfaction for the additional work re- 
quired to grow them. 

The second reason is that peas prefer 
cool weather and, therefore, can be planted 
very early, with the result that they will 
be harvested and off the ground quickly 
enough to make room for some other im- 
portant crop. Then, too, there is the fact 
that canned peas are highly satisfactory for 
Winter eating and that the canning of the 
home grown crop offers no special diffi- 
culty. 

Amateurs will find certain smooth-seeded 
varieties listed in the catalogues with the 
notation that they are especially hardy and 
can be planted very early. Commercial can- 
ners grow these peas, but they are not 
recommended for home gardens. The 
wrinkled kind should be chosen, preferably 
both early and late varieties, although it is 
possible to make two plantings of early 
Varieties in order to have a succession. The 
first of May is as late as any planting should 
be made in the vicinity of Boston and too 
late for states farther South. Early grown 
varieties include, Thomas Laxton, Gradus, 
Little Marvel, Blue Bantam and various 
others which will be found in the cata- 








time. Lime will be needed in sections where 
the soil is naturally acid. Peas do not thrive 
in such soil, an important fact to remember. 

Planting should not be done until the 
ground is dry enough so that it will not be 
sticky when a handful of soil is pressed 
together. If some of the soil falls apart 
when this test is made, sowing may be 
started, but the furrows should be shallow, 
leaving the seed about one inch below the 
surface. Planting should be progressively 
deeper as the season becomes advanced. 
However, many garden makers prefer to 
make wide furrows, five or six inches deep, 
in which the seed is scattered. When this 
plan is followed only a small covering 
should be given at first, soil being added as 
the plants grow. 

From one to one and a half quarts of 
seed peas are required for 100 feet of row. 
There should be at least 18 inches between 
the rows of dwarf varieties with three feet 
between rows of tall kinds. Naturally, all 
the tall growing peas, like Alderman and 
Telephone, will require a support. Brush 
is most satisfactory or poultry netting can 
be made to serve. Old fish nets or tennis nets 
are very satisfactory. Some stores sell sup- 
porting materials. 
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Carrots in Home Gardens 


ARROT seed which is stored in a dry 

place at a reasonably uniform temper- 
ature is supposed to retain its germinating 
power for five years. Properly cured, an 
ounce should contain about 17,000 live 
seeds. 

For home garden planting carrot rows 
are usually spaced 15 to 24 inches apart. 
The depth of planting depends upon the 
character of the soil and on moisture con- 
ditions at planting time, but covering about 
one-half inch deep is usually satisfactory. 
Using seed of high quality and spacing it 
carefully will obviate much of the work of 
thinning. However, seeding too thinly may 
prevent the tiny seediings from helping 
each other break the soil crust after ger- 
mination. 

While the plants are small, thinning and 
hand weeding may be combined in a single 
operation. Light muck soils can develop as 
many as a dozen good carrots to a foot of 
row. The number left after thinning in 
heavier soils should be much lower. 

The development of carrots with 
prongy, ifregular roots is attributed to the 
use of fresh barnyard manure. This diffi- 
culty can be avoided by planting in soil 
which was well manured for the previous 
crop. If obtainable, a complete fertilizer 
should also be applied. 

Carrots may be grown for early use, or 
for Winter storage. Since the roots are 
usable as soon as they are large enough, 
early pulling can serve as thinning with 
the remainder of the crop left for further 
growth. 


Peanuts as Garden Plants 


HAVE not seen peanuts mentioned as a 
vegetable to be planted in the orna- 
mental garden, but they are decorative and 
make a neat, rounded border of foliage. 
They are very interesting, too. Many 
people think the peanuts are formed on the 
roots, while actually the tops bend down, 
go into the earth and produce the crop. 
At planting time the kernels should be 
carefully removed from the shells and 
spaced about four inches apart in the row. 
They do not need much water or fertilizer 
but like a loose soil. When the tops begin 
to turn yellow and the “‘nuts’’ have reached 
the full size it is time to pull up the plants. 
Another vegetable which I have not seen 
mentioned is water cress. It can be grown 
in the garden as any other vegetable or in 
a tub of earth under a dripping hydrant. 
As the seeds are small, they are best planted 
in flats and the plants transferred to the 
garden later. They need a rich, moist soil. 


—J.G. Hootman. 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 
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Begonias 


The Gayest of 
Summer Flowers 
Planted in groups 
they are ideal for 
shady comers. My 
specially selected 
tubers are bound to 
make your neigh- 
bors talk about the 
blooms they pro- 
duce. Visitors to our dis- 
play this past Summer 
marveled at the beauty and size 

of the flowers. 
Exhibition Tubers 
Shades of salmon, pink, rose, apri- 


cot, scarlet, crimson, yellow, orange 
and white. 


2 each of six colors $1 0 Post- 
(One doz.—your choice) paid 
OUR NEW FOLDER of choice varieties is yours 
for the asking. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, Atlantic, Maine 


















- Lists about 250 ¥ 
varieties including special 
offers and gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. We are Rose 
Experts. Our easy growing roses give 
unusual satisfaction. Send today for your 
pon of the Blue Book. 

R GET- 
5 famous monthly Blooming Hybrids—(listed in Blue 
Book at $1 each). Betty Uprichard, intriguing 2 tone 
coral —Condesa de Sastago, intense 2 tone red and 
yellow, large double blossoms, richly fragrant. Etoile 
de Hollande—supreme among Reds. Spicy fragrance. 
Jean Bostick—(Castago Sport). Large, double-deep 
yellow. McGredy’s Scarlet—slender buds, tall fine 
woe Ty et = Fall, o~ pink other times. 

postpaid for $3.75 


(order from this ad) 
ROSE SPECIALIST 


MELVIN E. WYANT Box H, Mentor, Ohio 











PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers, old 
favorites or new rarities, 
grow at Old Orchard, (and 
this one is Molucella, Bells 
of Ireland). Our new Cata- 
log describes them, pic- 
tures them, tells how to 
grow them. And Vegeta- 
bles, too, all the better 
kinds. Ask for your Catalog 
now. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B 
Moorestown New Jersey 












Unite forxFREE 
Orchard and 
Garden Book 


from» CALIFORNIA! 


1943 ORCHARD & 
GARDEN BOOK 
Lists hundreds of California gar- 

den and Home Orchard varieties. | 

Fully illustrated, many pictures in 

color. Sketches show how to use various trees and 
flowering plants. Packed with helpful ‘“‘how to do 
it’ information. SENT FREE and postpaid... but 
write today, as supply is limited. 


CALIFORNIA nursery co. 


78th Year 
GEORGE C. ROEDING, JR., Pres 














NILES, Codiformia 


February 15, 1943 


A Season’s Surprises 


T ALWAYS is great fun to plan color 

pictures in the garden, but each season, 
with its individual pattern of cool and 
warm days, brings its own combinations, 
often upsetting all our plans, but offering 
new ones equally lovely. Several such 
“accidents happened in my garden last 
Spring. 

The white pasque flowers blossomed 
with the deep red early trilliums, a perfect 
combination, while a clump of white 
Phlox divaricata planted near some purple 
pasques was later silhouetted entrancingly 
against their green foliage. A tiny plant of 
P. subulata brittoni rosea, a precious new 
plant, repeated in a deeper tone the delicate 
pink of its companion, Armeria juniperi- 
folia (A. czspitosa) . 

Just as the sprays of the little early saxi- 
frage were going by, the red stems and buds 
of coral bells began to grow up through 
them, a fascinating study of graceful 
curves. Purple Phacelia sericea, with its 
indescribable warm tone and fringy yellow 
stamens, was too late for its usual com- 
panion, a golden erysimum, but was lovely 
enough, with no competition, against a 
dark gray rock, a mat of tiny lavender 
erigeron daisies at its feet. Potentilla flabel- 
lifolia, one of my favorites when it blos- 
soms freely, made an effective picture in 
front of sky-blue Penstemon glaber, and 
again later with the deeper blue chalices of 
Gentiana parryi. 

Penstemon procerus, in deep blue, is 
far from a perfect companion when in 
bloom for the low lavender cups of Pole- 
monium pulcherrimum, but the buds on 
both have the same tone of purple. A 
clump of Penstemon eatoni displayed its 
red “‘sealing-wax’’ tubes to fullest beauty 
against a mass of pale green fern fronds. 

A rather new planting around and above 
the pool showed several unexpected pic- 
tures through early June. A hedge of bap- 
tisia made the green leafy background, 
against which showed to perfection the 
white Aquilegia czrulea albiflora with its 
long golden stamens and the pale yellow 


A. canadensis flavescens. Tall golden rag- | 


wort and Iceland poppies accentuated 
the yellow tones, in handsome contrast to 
the blue stems of the baptisia blossoms, 
with sundrops, tiny yellow star grass and 
Sedum stenopetalum adding their bits. 
The white was carried on by clumps of 
starry Arenaria stricta and nearby Gera- 
nium pratense album. Coral bells and pur- 
ple Iris setosa were brilliant accents which 
never clashed, while various penstemons in 
blues and purples contributed in turn. 

—AMrs. Edward M. Babb. 
Portland, Me. 











Home-Made Fertilizer for Victory Gardens 


Grow vegetables chock-full of Vitamins with 
home-made fertilizer, using NO chemicals. Re- 
sults in England show big reduction in colds, 
etc. “Organic Gardening” tells how. 6 months, 
$1.00, including booklet on How to Make Organic 
Fertilizer in Only 3 Months, using leaves, 
kitchen waste, etc. 

ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. B-3, Emmaus, Pa. 








Poco STAR % ROSES 


GUARANTEED TO BLO« 


The 1943 Star Rose 


FREE Guide is a complete 
eullly + the Sest 

1943 GUIDE roses of all types. 
TO GOOD ROSES Includes 169 vari- 


eties—84 shown in 
full color. The new 
A. A. R. S. Roses 
such as *Grande 
Duchesse Charlotte, 
% Mar Margaret 


OP Oe meet ra welll 1943 novelties, and 
af 
Pernsyvanie-S ‘etios ot HALF PRIC most dependable 
popula: HT. Cleat Ye nee varieties in all 
4] 


classes — allin- 
cluded. Write today 
for your free copy. 
3 Miniatures 
regularly $2.50, 
only $2.10 Postpaid 


Finely-formed roses, buds the size 
of a grain of corn. *MIDGET, new = 
rose-red, $1; %PIXIE, white, 75c; § 
%TOM THUMB, scarlet, 75c; all three ' 
of these hardy plants, $2.10 Postpaid. @ 


ax 


ryan 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove ETB Pa. ‘ea 








RUDBECKIA, WHITE LUSTRE 
A Carroll Garden Origination 


Offered for the first time this year, this new peren- 
nial is sure to prove useful and popular in Summer 
borders. Petals are creamy white, with a large 
bronze-gold cone in the center. Plants average 2)/2- 
ft. in height, are vigorous, winter-hardy, and re- 
quire only ordinary soil conditions. Bloom period 
lasts from late June until September. Order Some of 
These Splendid Plants Today! 


3 plants for $2 postpaid 
OUR 1943 CATALOG 


illustrating in color 75 of the best plants for 
your garden, as well as listing perennials, 
roses, shrubs, vines, evergreens, etc. will 
sent FREE with your order; otherwise 
send 10 cts. to cover mailing cost. 














Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


MFG. CO. 


Box 208 
Dunbar, W. Va. 




















NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers 
A complete line of the best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Pe- 
rennials, Wildflowers and Ferns 
And 
LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 


GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 
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WHY 


Was Gramma’s Cooking So Superb? 
Because 
She added the flavor of an Herb 
Use fresh Herbs from your Kitchen 
Window Garden 


Chive Sweet Marjoram 
Thyme Fennel 

Mint Lemon Balm 
Sage Lemon Verbena 
Parsley Winter Savory 


Choice of any three postpaid $1.00 
Choice of any six postpaid $1.95 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 
Tel. Rockland 26 North Abington, Mass. 











THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT AND 
FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 
of the 
PACIFIC 


STRAIN 


of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


From the Originator—Write for Catalogue 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 











1943 ILLUSTRATED 


ORCHID CATALOG 


This catalogue will be issued March Ist and 
mailed to our customers, members of Orchid 
Societies and Circles, to others 
Price Fifty Cents. 
This Catalogue contains many new offerings. 
Prices have been reduced. 
12 color plate illustrations 
18 black and white prints 
70 pages, with culture notes 
Price will be refunded on plant purchases of 
Five Dollars or more. Send for your copy today. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASS. 








CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 





Quality Nursery Stock 
West Newbury 





NI | 


BRECK S NEW GARDEN BOOK 


for 1943 The biggest, most help- 
ful first step in garden- 


ing. 120 big pages. 160 natural color 
pictures. It's more than worth the 25c 
we have to charge for it. 25c deducti- 
ble from your first order to 


BRECK’S soon Mess: 


<> PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale 








Seedsmen 
Since 1818 





100 Ibs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... $3.25 
ae 4.00 
100 lbs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


COMPOSTED & ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
mau ESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 gum 


Buy War Bonds 














Growing Dahlias From Seed 


LOWERS that add brilliance to the 

garden in that transition period between 
the glory of the Spring perennials and the 
blaze of Summer annuals are especially 
sought after. In their second year, dahlias 
grown from seed made a wonderful con- 
tribution to the garden’s display. Their 
size, boldness and predominance of red, 
bronze and gold shades contrast well with 
delphiniums and help to balance the low 
annuals, which are the first to bloom. 

Good seed is required. Inexpensive seed 
may give leggy plants of varying height, 
as well as poorly colored blooms. A good 
mixture of dwarf bedding dahlias will 
prove satisfactory. Last year I planted 
seeds in a flat in a sunny window about 
March 1. By the last of May, sturdy, six- 
inch plants with tiny tubers in evidence 
were ready to set outside. They were given 
a rich, moist soil in full sun and late July 
found them in flower. The plants having 
the heaviest bloom and the best colors were 
tagged and lifted after the first frost. 

The tubers of these dwarf dahlias are 
not as fleshy as those of the larger varieties 
and will dry out more easily. When the 
soil is dry enough to be shaken off, each 
clump should be dipped in a pail of warm 
water with melted paraffin floating on top. 
When well coated, they can be hung up in 
an open mesh bag in a cool, dry place until 
planting time the next season. 

It is in the second year and thereafter 
that these dahlias come into their full glory 
and usefulness in the garden. 

The clumps should be divided so that 
each division consists of two or three buds 
on the neck stalk with two or three tubers 
attached. Leaving the paraffin on will not 
affect their growing. If started inside, or in 
a coldframe, by the middle of April, they 
will be in bloom for Memorial day and 
will continue until frost. If well watered 
during the hot, dry season, there wil! be no 
reduction in bloom, which is exceptional 
for dahlias. 

By the middle of May, it will be safe to 
plant the tubers directly in the border with 
the base of the neck about two inches be- 
low the surface. The most spectacular mass 
effect will be obtained by planting all the 
divisions from one clump about a foot 
apart each way. In one group, such a group 
will have from 30 to 50 double or semi- 
double, three-inch blooms all in one color 
from iris time until frost. The plants will 
average two feet in height and will resem- 
ble a dense bush shading the ground and 
requiring no staking. 

The flowers of these bedding dahlias 
are the most airy and dainty in structure 











ATTENTION DAHLIA BUYERS 


Ask for my 40-page dahlia book listing over 

400 varieties. Many new up-to-date intro- 

ductions. Exhibition dahlias, miniatures, 

poms and foreign introductions listed. 
SPRINGHILL DAHLIA FARM 

R. 2, Box H Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CORN COB MULCH 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 
Preserves Moisture 


Increases Fertility Retards Weeds 
50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 


EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 








Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture 
Groton, Massachusetts 
TWO WEEK PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
VEGETABLE GARDENING 
FOR WAR TIME NEEDS 
April 19 to April 30 


Write to JOHN A PARKER, Director 
LOWTHORPE SCHOOL GROTON, MASS. 








Choice Bulbs and Plants 


in 
Wide Variety 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 








SAVE 50% ON YOUR VICTORY GARDEN SEED 


Our Victory Garden Collection is made ~~ of 26 
varieties of vegetables and is approved by the 
Victory Garden Committee. 

All the seed you need to plant a large garden 
for $3.45, postpaid. Mail a card today for our 
illustrated, descriptive vegetable and flower 
seed catalogue. 


ROBSON SEED FARMS, Box 91, Hall, N. Y. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—COollection of 12 vari- 
eties, several rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00. 
Send for complete price list of 35 scented and 
many variegated and rare geraniums; also BE- 
GONIAS and RARE PLANTS. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 








PACHYSANDRA, splendid, evergreen, shade, 
ground cover. Strong, husky, 6”-8” plants. Shipt 
express from Illinois Nursery. Quality guaranteed. 
100-—$11.50, 500—-$50.00, 1000—$75.00. Cash. 
Horticultural Service, Box 5613, Cleveland, Ohio. 





CHICORY ROOTS: Relish forced chicory in three 
weeks. Salad tops high priced. Substitute for 
coffee. Roots prices quoted. Ship now. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey, Root Specialist. 





PLANT TREES FOR VICTORY — 100 Kinds: 
Junior Trees (18”-24”), Senior Trees (6’-8’). 
Evergreens and Asparagus Roots —free lists. 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mich. 





CHOICE ASSORTED COLLECTIONS: 40 Chrys- 
anthemums, 25 tall Phlox, 30 Asters, each $1.00 
(list). Sunnyside Garden, Madison, Nebraska. 





DAHLIAS: Small flowering, exhibitions, novelties. 
Free list. Campbell’s Dahlia Gardens, 1520 Yew 
St., Olympia, Wash. 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Manager, Home, Pennsylvania. 





TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, $1. 
Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED 


Gardener: American, 41, married, one child, 20 
years’ experience all branches horticulture, excel- 
lent references. Prefer work on estate raising 
essential crops for the duration. C. B. D., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





BOSTON’S 72nd 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


at 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


(Please note the change in location} 


MARCH 13-20 (8 Days) 


The success of this show will 

enable the Society to carry on 

its many war activities through- 
out the coming year. 


Admission $1.00 (Plus Tax) 


Each Member Receives a 
Free Ticket 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


COMING LECTURES 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DAYTIME: 
Monday, March |, 10:30 A.M. 
"Harvesting and Storing Vegetables" 
By John A. Andrew, Jr. 


Wednesday, March 10, 3 P.M. 


"The Modern Garden's Legacy From 
the Past" 


By Harold D. Eberlein 
Thursday, March 18, 10:30 A.M. 


"The Home-maker Evaluates Food 
Preservation” 


By Miss Lila Lee Riddell 


EVENING: Tuesdays, 7:30 P.M. 


February 23, March 2 and 9 
Course on Vegetables 


By John A. Andrew, Jr. 


—___~>__—_—- 











OPEN TO ALL 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE 


February 17, 1943 at 2:30 P.M. 


GROWING VEGETABLES 
By T. H. EVERETT 


NARCISSUS SHOW 
April 27... 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
April 28... 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


All entries must be in the hands 
of the Secretary THREE days 
before the show opens, except 
those for classes of 50 square 
feet and over, which must be 
entered SEVEN days before the 
opening of the show. Schedules 
may be obtained from the 
office. 






















Easy to Grow—Profitable 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 1)4- 
2 Ibs. 30 other new hard — epee 
varieties. Also complete line t trees, 
nut trees and berries that will bear this 
year. Write for Miller's Free Grape Book 
m, and Nursery Guide. 





J J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
Box M Naples, N. Y. 
OREGON PRIMROSES 
Mixed Colors Polyanthus Type 
Poem. ...... $2.25 Doz., Postpaid 
Seedlings ....15—$1.00, Postpaid 
EG fb neways cased 400 for $1.00 


PRIMROSE ACRES 
Route 16, Box 446 Milwaukie, Ore. 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 each large gladiolus bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2 





Beacon Golden Chimes Milford 

Beautiful Ohio J.S. Bach Shirley Temple 
Bit o’ Heaven Leona Vagabond Prince 
Dr. Dentz Maid of Orleans 


Extra Special—1 Seabrook Beauty & 2 Mr. L.G. Rowe 
Write Dept. H for Catalogue 


SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 





Start Your Victory Garden Early with 


Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
Pat. Nov. 17, 1942 ‘‘Large Tent” 10x14 inches, 





set of 23 units ........ $11.00 
‘‘Large Barn” 12x18 inches, 
set of 8 units ......... $12.50 


Limited supply of galvanized 
flats, each $1 





STANLEY COBB 
22 Barry Road Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Tent Pattern 





and color of those of any dahlias. Conse- 
quently, they are attractive and adaptable, 
besides lasting very well in water. 

Since the quantity and quality of the 
first-year bloom of these dahlias compares 
to the first-year bloom of many perennials, 
gardeners have considered them inferior to 
the named kinds on the market and have 
not carried over the tubers. Otherwise their 
popularity would have advanced much 
more rapidly. Among dahlias, this bedding 
strain from tubers corresponds in quantity 
and quality to floribunda roses. 

—Mrs. E. H. Erickson. 
Olivia, Minn. 


Oyster-Shell Scale on Lilacs 


HE oyster-shell scale is a pest which 

does much damage to several kinds of 
garden shrubs and particularly lilacs. The 
best time to deal with this pest is very early 
in the Spring. If the plants are sprayed then 
with a lime-sulphur solution or with one 
of the various prepared sprays on the mar- 
ket, the scale can readily be destroyed. It is 
the season when the insects move and when 
they have soft bodies. They will invaria- 
bly be killed if hit by a contact spray. 








_—— 


Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Léad pencil markings permanent 









+e 15% to 25% Discount 
27 On all Lilac orders received be- 
Mer fore March 15. Write for our Lilac 
, folder today—-get your order in 
early! 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 423B Weiser Park, Pa. 


LITTER 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 
Especially Prepared for Baby Chicks 
Clean—Sanitary—Absorbent 
50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 
EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 


PRIMROSE SEEDS 


Polyantha colossea hybs.; Giant-flowered 
mixture; Gold Star hybs.; kleyni hybs.; 
Ozon, best blues. Selected colors, mixture, 
50c pkt. Also seeds of many rarities. Send 
us your want list. Catalog Free. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 














OREGON 





For every reader of Horticulture 
== who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 





Knee postage prepaid, one nursery 
> grown Wild Senna. 


Ready about March 15th 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 















Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with garden. A style for A age 





BUY 


When writing advertisers please 


WAR BON DS 18 Lewks Bueet Maxtfect, Coun. mention HORTICULTURE 
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TREES MARCH TO WAR TOO.... 


Millions of forest giants (5 entire trees for each man in the armed services) provide lumber for 
war purposes. Millions of other trees provide nuts and fruit to swell the nation’s food supply. 
We are spending trees faster than we grow them— and there is no public money to spare for 
million-acre plantings just now. But you — and a million like you — can plant a million acres if 
each does his part. You will find much more satisfaction and pleasure if your Spring planting is 
a real part of the war effort. Here are some practical suggestions: 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


An empty acre adds nothing to the country’s resources 
—one planted in trees adds $15 per year (average) and 
stops erosion, too. Every little bit helps. 


100 Transplanted Evergreens — Well-rooted babies, 
small but vigorous. 3 years old. 25 each of four kinds: 
Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, Arborvite and Douglas 
Fir, prepaid (East of Miss.) $6. 


100 Young Deciduous Trees—Sturdy 12 to 18 in. seed- 
lings to make valuable and beautiful shade trees. 25 
each, four kinds: Sugar Maple (sugar), Black Locust 
(posts), Liriodendron (Whitewood), White Ash 
(handles). Prepaid (East of Miss.) $4. 


LABOR-SAVERS 


Some garden plants are much less labor than others— 
conserve your energy and pocketbook. 


37 Feet of Yew Hedge—Set 18 inches apart, 25 Upright 
Hardy Yew will make a 37-foot insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants now 12 to 15 inches high, 
twice transplanted, sturdy, bushy. (Express, not pre- 
paid) $12.50. 


20 Assorted Rhododendrons—Beauty without cultiva- 
tion; free of all usual pests! Plants now 1 ft. high, with 
small earth ball. Small, but vigorous. 5 each of follow- 
ing kinds: Rhododendron maximum (white, July), 
Rhododendron carolina (pink, May), Rhododendron 
catawbiense (red, June), Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) 
(pink, June). (Express, not prepaid) $10. 


FOOD PRODUCERS 


Trees and Shrubs are long-lived, require no yearly 
plowing and sowing. Add your bit to the country’s food 
basket. 


10 New Giant Blueberries—Strong 4-year olds (bearing 
age) now 1¥4 feet high. Assorted named varieties, our 
selection, but all good. Express, not prepaid, $12. 


5 Dwarf Fruit Trees—A complete home orchard for 
the really small place. Dwarf fruits are spaced only 10 
feet apart—2 year olds to bear next year—no ladders 
for spraying and picking—large fruit. Red Astrakhan 
Apple (Summer) McIntosh Apple (Autumn), Duchess 
d’Angouleme Pear, Italian Prune Plum, Elberta Peach. 
Not prepaid: $15 (Or 1-year olds—all 5 for $10). 


5 Blight-Resistant Chestnuts — Good old-fashioned 
sweet chestnuts on a blight-free tree! Bear young — 
some of the 3-foot trees offered have borne in nursery. 
Express, not prepaid. $6.50. 


CHEMICAL SAVERS 


Attract the birds to eat your insects—conserve chemi- 
cal sprays. 


3 Showy Berry-Trees—Handsome blooms in Spring, 
then a show of bright berries in Fall that the birds love. 
One each, 4 to 5 foot, transplanted — Mountain Ash, 
White Flowering Dogwood, Paul’s Scarlet Hawthorn. 
Express, not prepaid. $5. 


SENSIBLE WAR GARDENS is the title of a short article in our 1943 Short Guide which 
more fully discusses this idea and gives lists and hints from which to plan. The guide itself 
prices and describes 1200 plants. We think we can offer BETTER plants CHEAPER than 
others, by reason of mass production, improved growing methods, new and exclusive strains 
and varieties. The book is free except West of Iowa, where we charge 25 cents. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Office: 50G Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Established 1878) 





